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Paris, Sept. 25, 1848. 


When a man has witnessed the tremendous social 
outbreaks which have recently convulsed France, or- 
dinary events dwindle into insignificance. He feels 
little disposed to write about them. Since June there 
have been no violent eruptions of the social volcano to 
record, but the disordered elements have still muttered 
ominously below; though the events are not great, the 
facts are worthy ofstudy. Under these circumstances 
| will leave for the able pen of your Special Correspon- 
dent the immediate topics of the day, and endeavor to 
present a view of the actual under currents of society 
the ideas and feelings which excite and agitate the 

ople of Paris, for after all, ideas and feelings are at 
the bottom of the revolution, and if we understand 
them we understand the Revolution. 

The strongest impression which has been produced 
upon my mind is the universal spread of Socialism 
among the people and the thinking minds of the upper 
classes. Politics is entirely secondary ; the Republic 
is but a means to an end ; a radical reform in the whole 
system of Labor, Credit, Commerce and Social Life is 
the desire and aim. This is a summary of leading 
ideas, which are presented under infinite varieties of 
doctrine and method, some of them diametrically op- 
posed to others, and which give vitality to the great 
movement in France known by the general name of 
Socialism. It may be truly said that in France at the 
present day, the idea of Political Reforms has been 
swallowed up entirely by the idea of Social Reforms. 
The Republicans of the past have nearly all become So- 
cialists, and they now desire only to establish a Repub- 
lic as a surer and a safer means of establishing a Social 
Reform ‘The few among the Republicans who are 
not Socialists are marshalling themselves in the Con- 
servative ranks, and for itself alone, the Republic, in 
fact, has no representatives and sincere supporters. It 
may, consequently, be said that there are but two par- 
ties in France at present—the Conservatives aud the 
Socialists. ‘The great battle to be fought in the Press, 
in the streets, in the Clubs and in the Legislative Hall, 
will be between Conservatism and Socialism. So true 
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generally and more pertinent than those which 
we hear at political and reform meettngs in the United 
States ; they seldom exceed fifteen minutes in length 
and manifest more vivacity and earnest enthusi- 
asm. I have been forcibly struck too, with the order 
and decorum which characterize the Clubs,and the lib. 
eral courtesy which is observed towards opponents. 
But above all, I have been surprised at the intelligence 
the talent and the knowledge and the devoted thought 
which the speakers usually evince. In this respect 
particularly the Clubs far surpass my expectations.— 
Any one present has a right to speak, and manifests 
his desire by holding up his hand saying, “Je demande 
laparole.” Ihave heard young men, apparently stu- 
dents and workingmen, develope, in a clear and forci- 
ble manner, a train of thought, which, for depth, and 
at the same time sound sense and logic, would have 
done honor to the most distinguished statesman of the 
day. When I saw this, I felt that the Future belonged 
to these men ; that a movement was fairly commenced 
in France which no power on earth could stop or di- 
vert from its course, and which must inevitably carry 
the world on to a new order of society—a new state of 
social existence. This movement has for its impetus 
the misery and the injustice borne by the Laboring 
Classes ; for its guide the ideal of a happier and better 
order of society on earth, and for its counsellors the 

thoughts and aspirations of the best minds of this na- 

tion and the world. 

Probably the last assertion may seem an exaggera- 
tion to some, but it isnot so ; one single fact will prove 
it. Itis this: that at least one half of the Press of 
Paris, which certainly combines a great portion of the 
talent of the country, is Socialist—and it is not the 
ephemeral and frivolous portion of the press, but the 
solid, the serious and the permanent. The National, 
for example, which is one of the oldest Republican 
journals, and which,owing to its position and influence 
possesses a semi-official character ; the Reforme, the 
next oldest, and an able and influential Democratic pa- 
per; the Democratie Pacifique, the organ of the Pha- 
lansterians, the disciples of Fourier; the Spectateur 
Republicaine, the Vraie Republique, anda host of 
others, are all advocates of Social and Industrial re- 
forms, 

The Clubs open about 8 o’clock im the evening, and 
continues in session till about half past 10. Whena 
speaker tires the audience, he is soon made to under- 
stand it. The last thing to which the French will sub- 
mit in a public meeting is to be bored—ennuyé; and 
they readily find means to cut short a tiresome speaker. 
Lobserved that when a person found he fatigued the 
audience, he immediately left the tribune. A speaker 
here never persists against the evident dissatisfaction 
of his audience, as they so often do with us at home ; 
and a French audience has not the resignation and pa- 
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is one party here in France which proclaims 
daily and urges its convictions with great energy and 
power, that the great problem of a Social transforma- 
tion and the elevation of the Laboring Classes, can be | 
effected in a peaceful manner, at the same time pre- 
serving fully the interests of both the great hostile 
classes—the Rich and the Poor. 

“This party is the one which has for its organ.the 
Democratie 


NUMBER 26. 


From the office of my conservative I went to dine 
with the radical, M. Cabet, who had invited me the 
day previous, that we might have some conversation 
about the soil, the health, the resources, &c. of the 
United States, which he is about visiting to found 
extensive colonies of his disciples. 

M. Cabet is a fine old man, polite and affable, 
and extremely frank and cordial in his manner; his 
head is quite white, which gives dignity to his appear- 
ance and harmonizes well with the benevolent spirit 
that characterizes him. Both in natual disposition 

Pacifique, and which bases its convictions | and principles he is certainly a man of peace. 

upon the Social Science discovered by Fourtser. It} I should think he had no more destructiveness in his 
declares that by a practical trial upon a small scale, | nature than a rabbit, and yet the enemies of Social- 
the germ of the State, the Commune or Township, | ism have falsely accused him of instigating the popu- 
may be re-organized upon the true principles, and that | lace to insurrection and bloodshed. He is not like the 
from this practical example all the other townships of | Conservative I have described, a man of wealth and 
the State may be remodeled, and thus the whole face luxury, but is poor and simple in his habits and a really 
of Society be quietly transformed. In the single town- | moral man; he is not looking only for number one, 
ship, upon a square league of land may be peacefully | but is laboring for the poor and oppressed; he is not 
tested the question of the Organization of Labor, the | seeking his own elevation but their elevation ; and yet 
association of Capital and Labor, and other Social he is regarded as a disturber of public order, who de- 
problems about which the Press, the Assembly and | serves only to be shot down in the street, while the 
the People are now so fiercely contending, and which | other, who wishes things to remain as they are, is con- 
demand a settlement under the penalty of continued | sidered a preserver of public order and one of the safe- 
revolution and bloodshed. But against this proposal | guards of society. This, at least, is Conservative opin- 
of a peaceful remedy the Rich ery out Utopia! and |ion. The time will come when these things will be 
they say, “Who will be our servants? Who will | better understood than they are now. 

black our boots, drive our carriages, wait upon our ta- | M. Cabet has no hopes of being able to realize his 
bles, cook, wash, &c., if people be all elevated ?” On | doctrines at present in France ; and he intends to form 
the other hand the Masses cry out, “ We are hungry | large settlement in Texas on the Red River. He 
and naked and have not time to wait for the result of | leaves next month for New York and will go at once 
a practical tria!.” And thus both parties, one through | to that region to select his lands,&c. He says that 
despair and the other through selfishness, prefer to | Sneneoee bodies of men are ready to follow him if the 
fight it out, each party, like two gamblers, confidently | means can be obtained to transport them to America 
hoping that it will win the stake and triumph over the | and found Colonies there. He estimates that $120 will 
other in the end. |e required for each individual, and as the majority of 

Having sufficiently generalized the facts coming un- | Jaborers have not 120 cents, emigration and settlement 
der my observation, now let me introduce a simple | 00 his plan is likely to be quite limited. 
sketch of facts as they exist individually, by way of | He seemed very desirous to know whether he would 
illustrating more familiarly what J have attempted to | be molested or persecuted in the United States, and in- 
exhibit, viz: that the idea of a Social and Industrial | quired paticularly into the causes which led to the per- 
Reform has penetrated the minds of all classes in | secution of the Mormons. I expressed to him the opin- 
France in some form or other, ranging them against | on that if his colonies took no active part in politics, and 
each other in two great contending parties. 1 will re- | a8 we are a very pious people, if he said nothing about 
late the substance of conversations with two persons religion he would meet with no difficulties in that re- 
of extreme positions and opinions—a rigid Conserva- | spect. 
tive and an ultra-Radical. The former is the proprie- This led to some conversation about his religious 
tor and conductor of one of the most influeniial Con- | views, and [inquired of him what they were with re- 
servative. papers of Paris, and the other is the well- | gard to God, the Church, &e. He said that he did not 
known chief of the Communists—M. Cabet. undertake the solution of the problem of the Divinity ; 

Calling on the Conservative who presides over a | that whenever a strong mind sought to explain God he 
daily journa| with 50,000 subscribers, after a few gen- | became crazy ; he contented himself with the general 
eral remarks, I observed to him that I was surprised | idea conveyed by Christ, that God was the Universal 
at the wide and rapid spread of Socialism in France, | Father, and that ald Mankind were his children ; and 
and in a jocular way advised him to put a little Social- | being his children they were consequently brethren.— 
ism in his paper, that in case of the defeat of his par- | Hence, he said, he derived his doctrines of fraternity 
ty, he might have some claims to mercy from the vic- | and community. And I have no doubt that M. Cabet 
tors. believes sincerely that his doctrine is christianity applied 














tience ofan American audience, which induces the lat- 
ter to sit and listen quietly for an hour, often for two 
hours, to a prosy, monotonous and rambling speech. 
What an American audience will endure in this way 
by the hour, would drive a French audience frantic in 


is this, that Conservatives, and even ultra-Conserva- 
tives, have stated to me in conversation that the contest 
lies not between the Monarchy and the Republic, but 
between the old order of things in Society and Social- 


My conservative is a bon-vivant of the first water, 
a genuine sybarite, who lives for the enjoyment of 
‘uxury and revels in every sensual gratification which 
this great Capital aflords. He is the type of good 
cheer, round and fresh, hale and fifty, of keen discern- 


practically to Society, and that the system he proposes 
is in conformity with the organization of the primitive 
| Christian Church. But this may be true, aud yet fur- 
nish no conclusive proof of the soundness of M. Cabet’s 
| theory or his own orthodoxy. The Christians of the 


ism. This avowal, from this quarter, shows conclu- 
sively that the idea of Social Reform has become the 
great living and working idea. All classes see it and 
feel it,and while the body of the people, the working 
classes and the advanced minds are inspired and moved 
by it, those who are in possession of riches and exclu- 
sive privileges recognize only to fear it; Selfishness 
always fears to loose what it has by sharing with ano- 
ther. 

The Revolution of ’89 was purely Political ; but the 
experience gained by that ternble conflict brought the 
conviction to many minds that deeper and more organ- 
ic reforms than those of a mere political nature were 
needed, and hence the idea of a Social and Industrial 
Reform has been naturally evolved from the experience 
of the Past in the minds of this Nation. The think- 
ing minds have, for a long time, ever since the subsid- 
ing of the fiery elements of the first Revolution, been 
quietly elaborating and propagating this idea. They 
were engaged silently and obscurely until the Revolu- 
tion of 1830, but openly and energetically since that e- | 
poch. But it is mainly since the Revolution of Febru- 
ary that the idea of a Social Reform hag entered the 
arena of popular discussion, and become an object of | 
prominent importance, penetrating and exciting Socie- 
ty to its very center. 

Out of the great variety of systems and plans of So- | 
cial Reform which have come into existence and are 
advocated with more or less energy and ability by dif- 
ferent parties, the public mind,with that kind of instine- 
tive common sense which ever belongs to the masses, 
is selecting what is suitable for the present moment, 
what meets the immediate wants of the People, what 
can be applied to men and things as they are. There- 
forms which excite the most interest are those of an 
industrial character ; the question that stands pre-emi- 
nent is that of Labor. 

It isclearly understood that the Laboring Classes are 
degraded by a false system of Labor; that they are 
oppressed by Monopoly ; that they are spoliated and 





preyed upon (exploited) by Capital and Commercial | 


Credit ; and hence that practical and radical reforms 
in industry, in the system of Manufactures, of Com- 
merce, of Banking, &c., must be effected, not merely 
superficial political reforms, which attempt only to re- 
gulate the disorders of Society, but those which will 
absolutely remove the evils which oppress the Produc- 
ing Classes, In a word, the elevation of the Labor- 
ing Classes through Industrial Roforms is the funda- 
mental idea and the demand of the present time in 
rance. 
_ Nowhere can we better study the temper of the 
mes and learn what are the ideas of work among the 
People here than at the Clubs. These centers of agi- 
‘ation which were closed after the conflict of June, 
ve been recently allowed to open again. I have at- 
tended with a great deal of interest some of those 
Which have resumed their sittings. Here we can not 
only become acquainted with the character of the re- 








ten minutes. Pith, brevity and pertinence are what 
the French require. J have remarked but little of what 
inay be called eloquence among the speakers ; it is not 
the feelings which they address, but the intellect—con- 
cise, sound reasoning, accompanied with a great deal 
of energy of manner, are characteristic of the speakers 
of the Clubs. 

The subjects which occupied their attention most 
prominently and which excited the strongest interest at 
the Clubs, are the Organization of Labor, the Right to 
Labor, the Theory of Credit, Territorial or Real Es- 
tate Banks, Industrial Association among the Laboring 
Classes, Labor and Wages, the Relation of Capital and 
Labor, the "Sovereignty of the People, the preéminent 
importance of Industrial over Political Reforms, and 
other kindred questions relating to practical Social 
Reforms. 

These Clubs, which hold their sessions :wo, three 
and even four times a week, must, in the end, exer- 
cise an immense influence upon the public mind ; they 
cannot, together with other instrumentalities at work, 
fail to completely revolutionize public opinion and con- 
vert the mass of the people to Socialistic ideas ; that 
is, to the belief in the necessity of radical reforms in 
existing Industrial and Social institutions. France, 
which has taken the lead in the great work of Human 
Progress since Louis XI. who fairly commenced the 
destruction of the Feudal System, will continue to 
maintain this proud position until she shall succeed in 
effecting a thorough Social Reform, and supplant the 
present imperfect Social Organization, all deformed 


|and defaced with Pauperism, Misery, Servitude and 
| Prostitution, by a higher and nobler order of Society. 


That she will do so in the end I am firmly convinced, 
from the tremendous movement which I see going on 
here ; but, of course, it will require time to bring 
about great changes, nor will they be effected, I fear, 
without much conflict and violence. All Transitional 
Epochs are marked by strife and disorder, and the 
present, which is beyond doubt the greatest Transition- 
al Epoch the world has yet witness d, cannot escape 
the general law. The Lower Classes will have to 
force and fight their way up, forthe Privileged Classes 
will never consent willingly to their elevation, as they 
labor under the silly apprehension of losing the social 
advantages they now possess by so great a Social 
transformation. If the latter were filled with senti- 
ments of Philanthropy and Humanity, and the former 


| were truly intelligent and wise, no doubt the transition 


in Society could be effected peacefully ; but Poverty 
and Ignorance more or less degrade and debase the 
masses, as War and a false Commercial! and Industria! 
System have corrupted and rendered the rich and great 
selfish. In this state of things it is hardly possible that 
any radical Social changes can take place, except 
through force and fear. We,consequently, must look 
upon the conflicts which are inevitable as a philosoph- 


| ical necessity. Considering the present state of the 


form ideas cherished by the people, but we can ascer- | 


tain their intelligence, their sincerity, their devotion 
and their determination. Knowing these we may ea- 
tly pronounce upon the future. 
The Clubs are chiefly composed of the Laboring 
lasses and Students and intelligent minds among the 
Middle classes. 
Sous were present generally at those which | have visi- 


I should judge that 500 or 800 per-/ 


different classes of Society, I do not see how they can 
be avoided. How many wars the Reformation cost! 
Our Independence, too, was only achieved by a seven 
years’ conflict with England. If the strong oppressor 
will not abate in the least degree his pretensions, how 
is Justice to be attained but by force! Such has been 
the history of the Past, and | fear it will be also the 
history of the Future. In my opinion great struggles 


present day having had nearly two thousand years of 
experience, are certanly the best judges of Christianity 
and know better of course, how to organize and apply 
it practically than the Apostles or the simple-minded 
men and women of the primitive Church. It is for 
them to pronounce upon M. Cabet and his doctrines of 
Fraternity and Socia! Reform. A. B. 


ment and sound judgment in practical affairs, as may 
readily be inferred from the fact chat in the midst of 
this chaos of conflicting interests, he has amassed a 
large fortune by bold speculations. He cares nothing 
for party but sides with the Conservatives because 
they are the more respectable and moral part of the 
community, according to his own standard. He isa 
fair representative of those well-to-do people who wish 
to keep things as they are, who respect property, de- 
fend the church, maintain the family, and uphold the 
cause of God, morality and order, as they assert, 
against the lawless attacks of the Socialists. Such is 
my conservative ; you may know his sentiments. 

“ Shall I tell you in two words,” said he, what So- 
cialism is?” I replied that I should like very much to 
hear his definition. 

« Well,” said he, “I had some furniture which I 
wished repaired and cleaned up. [I left word with a 
manufacturer, who sent me a very intelligent work- 
man ; he did his duty rapidly and admirably, and in 
two days the work was done. Isaid to the workman, 
what do you get a day from your employer? Six 

franes, he answered. This is not much for a man who 
has to support a family in a city where everything is 
as dear as it isin Paris. Well, two months afterward 
; master manufacturer sent 1n his bill, and what do 








Conversion Exrraorpinaky.—We learn from the 
| Liverpool Mercury that an exceedingly ardent Roman 
| Catholic divine, the Rev. Thomas Butler, D.D., has 
abjured his former creed, and been received into the 
bosom of the Church of England. The Mercury thus 
describes the reverend convert: “Dr. Buiter, the su- 
per-zealous champion of Popery,—Dr. Butler, the au- 
thor of two volumes of controversy, entitled, ‘ The 
Truths of the Catholic Religion proved from the Scrip- 
tures alone,’——Dr. Bulter, who preached virulent ser- 
| mons,—Dr. Butler, who ridiculed the Rev. Mr. Bay- 
lee as unlearned, and incompetent to argue with him, 
| and affected to hold the Rev. H. M‘Neile in sovereign 
contempt,—Dr. Butler who had been receiving the 
subscriptions of his zealous but benighted votaries,— 
| Dr. Butler who was about to establish an Irish mission 
|in Liverpool.” We find,too, that, before actually ab- 
juring his old religion, the rev. gentleman was married 
toa Miss Duff, of Newry, and it is said that the victory 
over the Pope is twofold, as the Rev. Mrs. Dr. Butler 
wished to be a nun, but her desires were thwarted by 
her friends, and ultimately turned towards her present 
spouse. The Mercury concludes with the following 
curious and very proper notification: “ If Dr. Butler 
is in case to refund, either from his wife’s dowry ora 
good living in the Church, we hope he wil! not forget 
that we have a demand of some £6 against him for 
printing one of his sermons. He may now say the ser- 
| mon was on the wrong side, and a work of anti-christ; 
but that is no reason why we should not be paid our 
just debt.” 


you think it was?” Ideclined guessing. “It wasa 
hundred and sixty francs!” “ Now,” continued he, 
“] am willing to pay the capitalist a fair rate for the 
capital invested; I am willing to pay a man for the 
talents and intelligence he displays in directing his busi- 
ness,” knowingly tapping his own forehead with his 
forefinger as he spoke, “ but it is not right to take ev- 
erything from the laborer and give all to the employer. 
[ say increase the wages of the workman and diminish 
somewhat the profits of the employer ; that is what I 
| understand by Socialism.” 
“ Excellent,” said I; “ you make a good beginning.” 
“The foreman of ny press-room,” he continued, 
«“ makes 2,000 francs in a month out of me, and gives 
his laborers, who work nearly all night, but four francs 
aday. Do you want to get yourself killed? I said to 
(him, in remonstrating with him upon it; you will be,| Gas For One.—Mr. Thomas Waugh, of Berry 
|surely, some day, and you will merit it. Now, my | Edge, publican, has gota gasometer all to himself! 
foreman,” he added,“ could give his laborers double | [; has usually been concluded that a man must dispense 
their present wages, and still make 1,500 francs @ | with this luxury of gas unless bis lot be cast in a good- 
month. My Socialism, then, is to pay the men well | sized town ; but Mr. Waugh, thanks to an ingenious 
who work for me—I practice Socialism; I pay my | pitman of Garesfield colliery, has gas-works of his own, 
| coachman more than a clerk of the Minister of For- | which only cost him about £25, and he can brag of 
eign Affairs receives.” having a more brilliant light than the folks of New- 
All this, said I, is capital, vous etes en voie castle. Mr. Waugh, we understand, is not the only 











de | : 


| saniteté ; you have now only to advocate these princi- person for whom the engineering collier has constructed 





| ples in your paper and aid in having them carried out | gas-works ; others have had him at work illuminating 
| generally in society. their houses ; and we shall be glad if this notice prove 
| Oh, no,” he replied, “that is not necessary ; let on advertisement to him, and get him a few more jobs. 


every one practice these principles for himself; it is an | _ Gateshead Observer. 
| individual affair.” 
The conclusion, we see, is strictly conservative ; but 





| at the same time we see a recognition of the idea of | New Distance Stenan.—The South Western Rail- 
| justice to the laborer, and that in some form it is pene- | way is shortly to be provided with a new signal for 
trating into the minds of the most heartless conserva- | giving notice to the express trains whether they may 


tives, in spite of all their hatred to Socialist doctrines. | pass stations situated near curves. By means of a 
| When the truth is presented to the human mind it | crank and wires, a man ata station will be able to ex- 
| cannot wholly reject it, any more than the eye can | hibit the proper signals at six hundred yards from the 
| refuse to perceive an object brought before it in the | station ; and the signals will be seen by an approaching 
| light of the sun. | train three-quarters of a mile further. 
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modern civilization, the natural fruits are contempt for 
Sr aaa temas Moreh aay 
reck ess adventure, and , all tending to 
erish the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 

from the new application 


Wiruiam Eccery Cuanmine. 


Close of the Volume. 

With the present number of the Harbinger, we bring 
our Seventh Volume to a close. Commenced with no 
favorable omens of success, except the goodness and 
greatness of the cause to which it is devoted,—called 
to assume a position of uncompromising hostility to 
the social abuses by which the progress ot humanity is 
retarded, —and abstaining from all the means and arts 
of popularity, which give a wide circulation to the fa- 
vorite journals of the day,—our paper has been hither- 
to sustained by the earnest devotion of friends, who 
appreciate the principles of which it is almost the ex- 
clusive organ in this country, and who welcome the 
truths which it unfolds as the genuine Harbingers of a 
new and glorious era in the history of the ages. We 
need not express our thanks to the patrons, who have 
aided in the support of our publication, for our labors 
have been devoted to an object, which is no less dear 
to their hearts, than it is to our own. In our different} 
spheres, we have striven for the attainment of a com- 
mon end, though we will not deny that our zeal has 
been quickened, and our energies fortified by the copi- 
ous expressions of sympathy and approbation, with 
which our efforts in the cause of Social Harmony have 
been honored by our friends. The catholic encour- 
agement, moreover, which we have received from many 
intelligent subscribers, who although not converts to 
our social ideas, are attracted to our Journal, by the 
industry and independence, with which it is conducted, 
deserves and will receive our sincerest gratitude. For 
the future, we trust, that, to say the least, our columns 
will be found as worthy of perusal as heretofore. When 
the ideas, for the promotion of which we commenced 
the Harbinger, are assuming a prominence in the poli- 
ties of the civilized world—when the cry for justice 
and order in the arrangements of Society, is coming 
up from all classes of the population—when the de- 
caying and rotten institutions of the Past are falling all 
around us in ruins,—it is surely no time for men who 
have faith in the Future, to be slumbering at their posts. 
Our friends may be sure that we shall not relax in our 
efforts for the advancement of our cause. At the same 
time, we need their codperation, we rely on their sym- 
pathy, we claim their active exertions. We trust that 
the beginning of our new volume will, as usual, bring 
an important accession to our subscription list. Let 
each of our friends forward us the names of two or 
three responsible subscribers, and our position, as pub- 
lic advocates of Social reform, will be securely estab- 
lished. We will not ask our old patrons, whose term 
expires with the present volume, to renew their sub- 
scriptions, without delay. Our relations with them are 
less those of business, than of friendly understanding 
and communion. But their names will be twice wel- 
come, if accompanied by those of new subscribers, to 
whose notice they have directed the Harbinger,—and 
whose influence they have gained for the cause. 

<ncenenctiteietiihcias 
Fourier and His School. 

Our paper of last week contained a long letter from 
our colleague in France, giving the results of Mr. Do- 
HERTY’S More recent inquiries into the scientific grounds 
of Fovrter’s theories. The reader will perhaps re- 
member, that it gave several bold and sweeping criti- 
cisms of the fundamental principles of the master. 

In any ordinary case we should have withheld these 
adverse speculations until the author of them had 
taken time to mature his judgments, or at least until 
he had himself given the various grounds and eviden- 
ces of his dissent. But as many of the subjects 
treated of in this letter are now topics of vehement 
controversy all the world over, we could not consent 
to deprive our friends of the conclusions arrived at by 
a mind so acute, honest, and profound as that of Mr. 
Donerty. Farther than this, we were glad to publish 
the letter at so opportune a moment, when the Obser- 
ver and other bitter organs of conservatism are accus- 
ing us of a blind and sectarian devotion to the whole 
system of Fourier, without discrimination or ques- 
tion. We trust that they, as well as others, will see, 
from the freedom with which our friends discuss his 
principles among themselves, that we love “ Truth 
more than Plato,” or in other words, that our object is 
not to establish the speculative opinions of this or that 
man, but to reorganize society on a sound and lasting 
basis. 

The Associationists of this country have never 
adopted Fourier as an infallible teacher or guide. 
They have always refused to be called by his name ; 
they have said that many of his speculations seemed 
to them impracticable and unwise ; and they have ever 
allowed to themselves the utmost latitude in the dis- 
cussion of every question pertaining to social destiny. 
Knowing themselves to be but learners in the great 


schools of modern thought, they have been unwilling 


to put fetters upon either their own or others minds. 
At the same time, they have been compelled, after 
the most patient and impartial investigation, to place 
Fourier at the head of all Social Thinkers. The orig- 
inality and comprehensiveness of his thoughts ; the 
penetrating sagacity of his analysis ; the constructive 
force of his logic ; his deep and ardent sympathy with 
humanity in all its phases; the stupendous reach and 
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with the w nd manner of the mai 
convinced us that he was one of those m genius, 
earth it is to introduce some new anc h in 
the History of the world. And the more we have 
read of Fourier’s books,—the deeper our in into 
the bearings and applications of —the 
coverer of Social Science,—or, which is the 
thing, the: Annuncistor of a few simple 

which, like Kepler’s laws of Motion, or the gravitation 
theory of Newton, contain within themselves all pos- 
sible scientific developments within the spheres to 
which they relate. 

We do not presume to say, therefore, that Fourier 
has worked out all the results of the Social problem ; 
we do not say that such details and illustrations as he 
has given are all specifically correct; but we do say that 
he has laid down the foundations of Social Science, on 
a solid and immovable basis.that he has mapped out the 
future structure of society in nearly all its grander propor- 
tions and in some of its minuter divisions, and in short, 
that he is, come what may, the Architect of Future 
Society on this globe. Or, we may use one of his 
own favorite comparisons, and say that he was the 
Columbus of Social Science,—the person who, through 
the immortal instincts ot genius first announced the ex- 
istence of a new world, who first demonstrated its 
precise place and position, and who was able to de- 
scribe, in glorious terms,to his astonished cotemporaries 
the general featuresof its geography. Was it neces- 
sary that he should know all the creeks and inlets, 
and little hills of the interior country 2? Indeed, was it 
not too much to expect of a single man that he should 
discover the whole continent, and at the same time 
map out its smallest nook? Yet it is this, which 
some of the more hasty disciples of Fourier ask of 
him when they accuse him of error, because he has not 
made all the possible applications of his fundamental 
principles, or because in such as he has made, he has 
fallen into mistakes and absurdities. 

The simple questions with us, in estimating the 
rank which Fourier should hold among Socialists, are 
these. Are the three primary laws of Attraction, of 
the Series,and of Analogy,true, as annunciated by him? 
Do they not cover the whole ground of social investi- 
gation? Can we get beyond them in any statement that 
we can make of the social problem? If we can, 
then we will consent to call Fourier a mere Utopian ; 
but if we cannot, then we conceive he is entitled to 
the credit of a positive and practical discoverer. If 
his fundamental theorem embraces the whole subject, 
it is clear that whatever is said after him is only the 
working out of his generalizations into their details — 
a necessary and important work, but one which does 
not authorize the student to set aside his master on 
the least discovery of a discrepancy. The profoundest 
thinkers sometimes indulge in assumptions, and some- 
times are guilty of shortcomings, but these, so long as 
they do not invade the vitals of their system,are easily 
detected and rectified. 


Carira anp Inrersst. 

With all due deference to our correspondent, then, 
we are constrained to differ from him on the subject of 
Interest on Capital. 

In the first place, he mistakes the meaning of Fou- 
rier, when he says: “ For aught that his theory con- 
tains, capital will thus not only be kept good forever, 
but go on sharing forever in the result of the labor of 
the Phalanx.” We have not so understood the found- 
er of our School. We have found nothing in his works 
to compel the belief, that he would have any capital 
draw interest forever. On the contrary, he makes 
much of a law which he lays down, of a progressive 
scale of interest decreasing in its rate continually with 
time. And, though his statements on this point are 
not by any means soclear and full as we could wish 
them, though he does not in so many words assert that 
the rate of interest will go on decreasing, year by year, 
until it gets to zero, yet the inference from his favorite 
law and principle is that and only that. 

2. Our correspondent would have it that to setapart 
a portion of the profits of industry to the capital, as 
well as to the labor and the skill, which have all three 
concurred in it, isto confound man and what is not 
man, nature,in the same category. Not so. The 
dividend to capital is set apart to man and not to in- 
ert matter, tools, land, &c. It goes to the human 
owner and contributor of the said tools, material val- 
ues, or capital. Of land as capital there need here be 
no question ; for Fourier holds it to be the common 
inheritance of the race. The man concurs in produc- 
tion by the furnishing of said capital, or tools; his 
agency, his aid, his impress, his personality, goes with 
it; through these material means or representatives 
he adds himself to the work, and he should receive re- 
turns accordingly. 

Our correspondent admits that “ the improvements 
which human industry has produced are legitimately 
entitled to a recompense ;” but then he adds: “ that 
recompense must be no more than the repayment of 
their actual value.” But what prevents the so regula- 
ting of the decreasing scale of interest, that through 
its whole run it shal] not exceed the actual value? To 
pay the actual value of a thing outright is to buy it. 
But the holder of property, it we acknowledge any 
right of property, is certainly under no obligation to 
sell ; he may dispose of his property as he will; if he 
chooses, he may lend it, or the use of it; and for that 
may he not justly claim a recompense, at least until 
the productive virtue of his capital becomes exhausted, 
and ceases (by the decreasing scale) to draw at all,— 
ceases, that is, to command a price? 
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respondent is reduced to a very arbitrary and 
tive, laboring members of the Phalanx ; the neuter in 
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the skill and wisdom which direct them; and the pas-| *® 


sive element he finds in the infirm, the aged, and the 
infants, whose passiveness entitles them also to a share 
in the profits of production! Now, not to mention 
other abundant provision made by Fourier for this lat- 
ter class, such as the minimum eet apart for all, before 
any dividend can be declared, the large inducements 
in the serial order to adoption, legacies, &c., we would 
submit that, so far from codperating passively in pro- 
duction, the infirm and helpless do not coédperate at 
all, aad therefore do not in any sense fall within the 
trine series of productive elements. They are excep- 
tions, and not integers of the series. 

The passive element is the element acted upon. 
Labor is the active principle ; the material worked up- 
on or wielded, is the passive principle; the skill, or 
science which mediates and guides, is the intellectual 
or neuter principle. 

These three form one series ; and that too a human 
series. If any thing can be called truly mine, if I can 
appropriate anything or hold property in any thing, then 
to all intents and purposes is that property a part of 
me; it belongs to my proprium; it is the outermost 
sphere of my personal being, notwithstanding that is 
also alienable or separable from me. In lending that, 
as well as in lending my active energy, or my thought 
and skill, I lend myself. Am I to be compensated for 
my intervention or concurrence in a productive enter- 
prise? In three ways have I concurred: by my la- 
bor, by my knowledge, by the material aids which I 
have furnished. A just, a scientific, a precise and sat- 
isfactory remuneration to me, for my share in that en- 
terprise, must be in three-fold correspondence with my 
three-fold co-operation. In all three cases it is 1 who | 
am rewarded ; in all three cases it was I who helped. 
Here is not going out of the series to complete the se- 
ries ; no rewarding of inanimate nature, in the place 
of human energies. 

Nor is there necessarily any arming of capital with 
an unjust power of enslaving labor. That danger all 
vanishes with the aforesaid vanishing series or scale of 
interest, the ratio thereof decreasing year by year or as 
Fourier has it, in the inverse ratio of the distances. 


Tue Human Sout. 


Our correspondent’s statement, that “ Fourier isa 
simplist with regard to the centre of all Social Science, 
the human soul,” also needs a comment. 


Fourier was not a metaphysician, but, as we have 
said, a man of genius, intuitively discovering truth 
which he had not the skill to develope and demon- 
strate ; and his language and mode of reasoning, there- 
fore, often appear to be partial. Indeed, he seemingly 
never knew the full worth of his own views. And one 
of the strongest proofs that he really has been the me- 
dium of revealing the Law of Order in Society is, that 
his doctrine opens deep within deep of wisdom and 
beauty, in proportion as it is candidly and reverently 
s:udied, 

That Fourier’s view of Man’s Nature and Destiny 
was Composite and not Simplistic, Integral and not 
Partial, is easily shown, though we have space for a 
few words only. 

1. In regard to Man he follows his invariable rule of 
starting from a Unity,—analyzing the three main di- 
visions of that Unity, the Active, Passive and Neuter, 
—and then tracing their combined tendency to an ul- 
timate Unity. The Active in Man, according to 
Fourier, is the Love-principle ; the Passive, the physi- 
cal nature; the Neuter, the intellect or distributing and 
regulating power. 

2. His system asserts, that the “ Affectives” are 
central ; the “ Sensitives” external; the “ Distribu- 
tives” mediate ; and that they spring from an inmost 
Unity, which is pure Love, and tend to a Universal, 
which is the perfect harmony of Impulse, law and deed 
made one,—or of good, truth and beauty, mutually 
fulfilling each other. 

3. He shows, that Man stands in three grand rela- 
tions—to -God, to Man, to the Universe ; and that his 
destiny is to be accomplished only when all these re- 
lations are brought into concord, or to use his mode of 
expression, when Man is developed into Unity with 
God, with Man, with Nature. 

4. Now, it is obvious, that, whether Fourier ex- 
plicitly says so or not,—each of man’s primitive ten- 
dencies, like Man himself—has an active, passive, and 
neutral element, or in other words is at once emotive, 
practical and methodical ; and that its spring of love 
and outward manifestation are related by means of its 
law of distribution. 

5. Finally, from ail this, it is evident that according 
to Fourier’s system, the Passional Element in Man is 
one-in-many, e. central love dividing into several loves ; 
the Intellectual Element is also one-in-many, being the 
method, order, form, law of the passions in their de- 
velopement; that the Practical element is one-in- 
many, being the ultimate manifestation of the Pas-| 


“Mystical, or Religious,” the “ Instincwal,’ and “Py, 
sional Spheres,” are but the one active element ‘Tegard. 
ed under different aspects. The Emotive Force iy 
man is “ Mystical,” when regarded in its own origina) 
source, for it is a direct communication with the Divine 
Life ; 1 is “Instinctual on the ground of personal cha. 
racter,” when the combined tendency of all the native 
springs of affection in any one man is regarded —anj 
in his mannuscript on “Character” Fourier has unfold. 
ed this fact of the all but omnipotence of powerful in. 
stinets in the most lucid and admirable manner ; it ig 
“Passional” when the direction of one or more of the 
radical moving forces of a man is considered in jy 
relations to its special object of attraction. The Mental 
or Intellectual sphere is, according to a true interpre. 
tation of Fourier’s system, the Serial Form of each 
and all of the passions or affections in their develope. 
ment. The three Distributives are the central focus,so to 
speak, of intellect, from which the Law of Series—o 
the Form of Unity in Variety—of Diversities, rivalized, 
intermingled, harmonized—radiates, and towards which 
it convergesagain. But as we have seen,every passion 
has its own serial law ; and the true mental science 
would show us the peculiar method, logic reason, form 
of order, of the radical emotions of man. The “ Bodi- 
ly,” or “Material Sphere,” is the passive, practical ele. 
ment of energy manifesting itself among other energies 
giving and receiving impressions. 

We have said enough to prove, we think, that Fou- 
rier’s view of man is composite, integral, exhaustive. 
He, however, had gained but glimpses, and hardly 
comprehended the profound wealth of significance, 
which was involved in his own intuitions. It is for his 
followers to develope in a perfect scientific form the re- 
velation of Heavenly Order, which it was his honor 
and privilege to announce. 


Love and Marriage, 
To the Editors of the Harbinger : 


GENTLEMEN :—In my last letter I shewed that the 
conjugal! exhibition of the sexual seatiment was not ab- 
solute, because, ifit were, there never could have actu- 
ally been any other exhibition of it. And in reply to 
the moral argument, or the argument derived from the 
subordination of love to marriage in our past social 
history, ] shewed that the moral law was not in any 
sense an absolute revelation of the divine will, but only 
a contingent one, or a revelation contingent upon an 
imperfect state of society. I shewed it to be a revela- 
tion of that will not absolutely, but asit stands related 
to a certain end, which is the perfection of man or his 
integral union with God. Whilst this end remains ac- 
tually unaceomplished in man, in consequence of a false 
social] organization, the divine will of course is without 
any absolute revelation. It isnot revealed affimatively, 
but only negatively, or in the way of a perpetual pro- 
test against current social evils. It reveals itself as op- 
posed to murder, theft, adultery, falsehood, and whatever 
else belongs to our immature social relations, and thus 
exhibits only the negative side of the coming divine 
man. It exhibits him only as environed by social im- 
perfection or corruption, not as experiencing the ac- 
tual unity of man with man; thus negatively, not 
affirmatively. It exhibitshim as always denying our 
present social methods, not as affirming any divinely 
superior ones. 

Thus the moral law is to be regarded simply as a pro- 
test against existing society, and to that extent of course 
a justifier of the morally good man, the man who shuns 
the prevalent social! iniquities ; but by no means as a uni- 
versally adequate exhibition of the divine righteousness. 
For it cannot be too strenuously insisted on, that the 
divine righteousness is positive, and not merely nega- 
tive ; thatit does not stand therefore in any abasement 
or enforced subjection of man to God, but in their 
most intimate and cordial union in every productive 
word and work. This is the distinctively Christian ides 
of the divine righteousness, the idea which gives Chris- 
tianity its infinite supremacy over al! the theological and 
philosophical crudities of the day. If moral goodness 
were the chief end of God in man, then I conceive that 
the Scribes and Pharisees who put the Christ to death, 
have been very much abused men, for it was only their 
zeal for moral virtue, as exhibited on the one hand in the 
most illustrious lives of their nation, and outraged 02 
the other in the publicans and sir.ners whom the Christ 
so steadfastly befriended, which finally led to the act. 

If then morality be not absolute, it is not sufficient ia 
order to prove an absolute or irreversible subordination 
of love to marriage, to show that this subordinatio? 
is morally enjoined. This subordination may be neces- 
sary for a time, or as a means to an end, but when (he 
end has come, the means will disappear. Without v0 
lating therefore for a moment the respect due to UF 
present institutions, I can yet conceive of a state of 9 


sional in external action and reaction. The Passional ciety which may proceed no longer upon the enforced 
or Active, with Fourier, is the Divine, Mystical, Re-| subordination of love, or the sexual sentiment to mat- 
ligious Sphere ; the Intellectual or Neutral, the Medi- ' riage, or the conjugal sentiment, but upon their perfect 
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ihe relation of unity between the universal man and 
woman, OF Batt the twosexes. It is evident, then, 
that by marriage.I do not mean the mere bodily or ex- 
ternal conjunction of one man and woman effected by 
human laws, but the true internal marriage which 
sands in the spiritual affinity of the parties, and is the 
outgrowth of divine laws. 

Love then denotes the general affection which man as 
man feels for woman as woman, and vice versa ; and 
marriage the special affection which the individual man 
feels for the individual woman, and vice versa. Love, 
or the sexual sentiment, is thus the basis of marriage, 
or the conjugal sentiment. For if there were not first 
a unity between the two sexes,or a general adaptation 
of either sex to the other, there could of course be none 
between their individual members, between the indivi- 
dual man and woman. Love, then, is the necessary 
basis of marriage. 

Now, if such be the inter-relation of love and mar- 
riage, namely; that the one denotes an external or na- 
tural affection, the other an internal or spiritual one, we 
atonce see the reason why the former sentiment has 
always been dependent upon the latter in our past so- 
cial history. The reason is to be found in the very 
constitution of nature, as being the joint product of God 
and man, or creator and creature ; the former consti- 
tuting its soul or spirit, the latter its form or body. In 
a recent article in this paper, I have demonstrated this 
grand truth in regard to the origin of nature, and I need 
not now repeat the process. I will here take the truth 
for granted,and avail myself of the light it throws upon 
the question we are now considering. For the reason 
then, that nature confesses the equal parentage of God 
and man, the former giving it internal substance, the 
latter outward form, we observe throughout all her 
realm an invariable subjection of form to spirit,or of the 
external element to the internal one. Because man 
is the creature of God, therefore the element of nature 
which represents man, namely: the external element, 
is always found in subjection to, or dependence upon, 
that which represents God, namely, the internal ele- 
ment. Accordingly, if we look abroad through nature, 
we shall not only find that every thing there existing 
involves two elements: one external, which is its visi- 
ble form, and another internal, which is its invisible 
substance, or soul ; but we shallalso find that the for- 
mer of these exists in every case from the latter. 
Take for example, the tree before my window. Its ex- 
ternal principle is the form which our eyes behold ; its 
internal lies in a conatus towards prolification, or perpe- 
tuating its kind. The former is the body of the tree, 
or what we call the tree itself, as defining it to 
our eyes from every other tree ; the latter js its soul ; 
the one finite or human, the other infinite or divine. 
Now take away the latter element, and you take away 
the former ; for the moment the tree loses the power 
of prolification, it loses its life, and becomes a prey to 
corruption. So with every thing io nature. 

Thus the very constitution of nature as the joint 
product of creator and creature, necessitates the sub- 
jection of the external element, or that which repre- 
sents the creature,to the internal element,or that which 
represents the creator. And thus accordingly love, as 
being an external or human relation, has always been 


held subject to marriage, as being an internal or divine 
one, 





So far, the case is clearenough. But now every one 
will admit that the subjection of the external element 
to the internal one in nature, has hitberto been an en- 
forced subjection, and therefore incomplete ; and in 
nothing has this incompleteness been more mani- 
fest than in the sexual relation. For although our so- 
tial laws have pointedly legitimated the progeny of 
marriage, and denounced that of love, yet the dispro- 
portion between the two has not actually been very 
vast. But putting aside this measure of comparison, 
for the reason that it isnot strictly fair, inasmuch as 
from various prudential considerations,the love relations 
of man and woman do not always proceed to their ul- 
Umare issyes; yet no reasonable man can doubt that 
these relations do every where abound in spite of legal 
Prohibitions ; abound moreover with persons who are 
tlso legally married. In shert,while the law of human 
“eclety rigidly subjects love to marriage, or forbids 
man any srxual relations beyond the limits of marriage, 
yet in point of fact, men do not obey the requisition, a 
éreat majority even of the macried seeking illicit sex- 
val commerce. Now, how do you account for this? 
If the external element of nature with respect to its 
‘aternal element, represent the relation of the creature 
‘0 the Creator, why has the subjection of the former to 
the latter been an enforced subjection instead of a spon- 














For if we again look abroad through nature, we shall 
find that while it is true that the external derives its 
being exclusively from the internal, it is also true that 


Or, to use Swedenborg’s language, if it be true that 
form exists from spirit, it is also equally true that spirit 
subsists by form. Let us again take the tree for an 
example. While then it is palpably true that this tree 
derives and preserves its form or existence from the 
soul, or prolific principle, which animates it ; it is yet 
equally clear that this soul, or prolific principle, would 
be utterly incapable of action,without the external body 
of the tree. Its power, or ability to proereate its kind, 
is entirely dependent upon the external organization of 
the tree ; so that if you take this organization away 
you deprive its internal or vital principle of all potency, 
of allability toact. Thus, as I have said, the internal 
although it gives being to the external, yet derives all 
its own power from the latter. 

Now precisely this reciprocal relation obtains be- 
tween love and conjugality. Love, you will recollect, 
denotes the external or common affection of the sexes 
towards each other, conjugality the internal or specific 
affection. The one, to use Swedenborg’s phrase, is an 
attribute of the homo, or natural man, the other of the 
vir, or spiritual man. For man is both internal and 
external, both spiritualand natural. His natura! prin- 
ciple is expressed by his sensible organization ; his 
spiritual by his will and understanding. Now the spi- 
ritual man like the natural is both male and female. 
The mule principle. is intellectual, or a form of intel- 
lect ; the female voluntary, or a form of will. Mar- 
riage then, in its true sense, (for we have nothing to do 
here with the merely conventional or legal marriage,) 
or the spiritual union of man and woman, as is evident 
from this statement, denotes an exclusively internal 
union, the union of the understanding and will. But 
as the union of the understanding and will is effected 
only in outward action, or objectively, so it is evident 
that the marriage, or the internal union of man and 
woman demands an outward sphere to give it potency, 
to render it actual or prolific. It is evident in other 
words, that it demands an external union of the sexes 
to render it powerful or productive. For a man may 
be never so fully married to a woman ; that is to say, 
there may be never so intimate a spiritual affinity be- 
tween them, yet if this be all, their marriage will be 
impotent. ‘To give it potency, to render it productive, 
they require also an external union, a mutual adapta- 
tion based upon their outward or natural characteris- 
tics. In a word, their marriage or spiritual union, de- 
rives all its power from, finds all its expression in, their 
material union. Thus, while love, or the external un- 
ion of man and woman ezists from marriage, or their 
internal union, yet the latter truly subsists by the 
former. 


Now this mutual dependency of love and marriage 
has been entirely unrecognized in our past social his- 
tory, and the two sentiments consequently, instead of 
finding any unitary operation, have always been more 
or less practically antagonistic. Marriage,asa_ spir- 
itual relation of man and woman, has been utterly 
merged in marriage as a material institution, or as a 
legalized bodily conjunction of one man and one wo- 
man, and love consequently has been disfranchised in 
its own kingdom, has been denied its free or legitimate 
operation. It appears to me that this fact explains all 
the past and present disorder of the sexual relations. 
If these relations had been truly organized, if marriage 
had been recognized asan exclusively spiritual rela- 
tion of the parties, a relation entirely dependent, there- 
fore, upon their private will; and love had been re- 
cognized as an exclusively natural relation of the par- 
ties, a relation entirely independent, therefore, of their 
private will ; there could have been no conflict be- 
tween their respective spheres. I am not silly enough 
to say this in the way of complaint. I say it only in 
the way of explanation. Isay that the conflict be- 
tween love and marriage has arisen from the fact that 
neither sentiment has been truly organized in our past 
social experience. If they had been properly organ- 
ized, organized as they will be in a divine society, 
there could have been no more conflict between them 
than there is between the soul and body. As the soul 
has its proper.organization, and the body its proper 
organization, and their unity is perfect in the exact ra- 
tio of the distinction between them, so love and mar- 
riage demand each a distinctive organization, and the 
life of each will be exalted in the exact ratio of their 
normal difference, in the exact measure of their diver- 
sified use or operation. 


This is the general conclusion at which I arrive. 
What may be the precise issues of the true organiza- 
tion of love and marriage, as whether the marriage of 
any two parties will allow or exclude love relations on 
the part of either towards others, and so forth, I do not 
pretend to offer an opinion. I only say that in any 
event the issues of this organization will be perfectly 
harmonious. Thus in case it allows the relations in 
question to the married pair, the allowance will involve 


‘neous one? Or, to come to the case in hand, if love | © injury to the conjugal tie ; and in case it excludes 
presents the finite or human element in nature, and ‘them, the exclusion will work no restriction upon the 


Conjugality the infinite or divine one, why should not 


freedom of love. This conclusion, as it seems to me, 


he former have been spontaneously subject to the lat- | involves about all that any one at present can be inter- 


‘tt Why should not men have loved their conjugal 
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Partners alone, and instinctively avoided illicit connec- 
Uons? 


The explanation of this state of things is to be trac- | else doing it. 


‘d, in the last analysis, to that fellowship in all natural 


ested in maintaining. And here accordingly I dismiss 
the topic, hoping that if I have not fully settled it, I 
have at least put no impediment in the way of any one 
Yours, 


Y.8. 


the latter derives its power exclusively from the former. 








your readers to the other side of the picture. 


} tlon. 
|« Love of money is the root of all evil;” and certain 





i 5s Por the Harbinger. 


-Eprrors :—TIn your paper of Sept. 2d, isa 


| propo for an Association, in which the proposer has 


succeeded remarkably in pointing out the advantages 
to the Corporators. Will you permit one who has de- 
voted the last five years, and about half of a property, 
ones perhaps, entitle him to a corporatorship, to 
the g up of Associations, to call the attention of 
Those 
who are to do the work are to be hired ; and, for aught 
that appears, are to remain hirelings during life, and 
that at“ low wages ;” for “ Prorit of capital” would 
be mde the sine qua non, through every stage of pro- 
gress. ; 

There is no proposal that they may invest their sur- 
plus earnings in stock, upon any conditions. (Is it ex- 
pected they will consume all they earn?) and after 
they have created a property of $1,000,000 out of an 
investment of $150,000, in a few years, (which would 
be nothing strange, taking into account the rise of pro- 
perty,) they may purchase stock, if they can, at a 
price ten-fold its original value ; if any wish to sell. 

It is now called, in common parlance, doing a legit- 
imate business to hire labor at the lowest possible rate, 
all things considered ; nor does the proposer give any 
other meaning to this expression. It is then natural to 
infer that the “ corporators” would hire laborers at the 
lowest wages that would induce them to stay, during 
all coming time ; for itis well known that the more 
an individual, or a corporation, gets, the more greedy 
it becomes for gain. John Jacob Astor thought he 
should certainly be ruined by his son’s making only 
$60,000 when he might just as well have made 
$100,000. 

Nor does it make the slightest difference how labor 
is paid, so long as it is to be obtained at the lowest wa- 
ges. That part of the compensation “ consisting of a 
certain stipulated proportion of the profits,” might be 
very easily made to come back in profits on goods, 
room rent, board, &c., &c. “The gratuitous educa- 
tion of their children,” too, might become merely nom- 


inal ; for allthese would be inducements for laborers | 


to stay at lower wages ; and the wages are tu be “low,” 
perhaps lower, the lowest at which labor could be ob- 
tained, including all “ privileges.” And all this would 
be called, by business men,“ doing a legitimate busi- 
ness.” Would itnot? A giant scheme, this, for pla- 
cing twenty corporators and their families in a condi- 
tion at once “ to enjoy all the refinements of civiliza- 
tion,” (not Fourier Association,) and ensure them the 
income of a Girard, an Astor, in consideration of do- 
ing a little clerking and directing the bone and sinew 
what to do, at“ low wages.” But the proposal comes 
under the sanction of the name of Fourier. 
is perfectly obvious that no Association, having the 
most distant resemblance to Fourierism, cen ever be 
established on the wages system ; for the latter’s great, 
almost sole, object is to do away with, to supercede the 
former. 

We do not, by any means, wish to impugn the mo- 
tives of your correspondent ; they may be the best in 
the world, advanced without that deep investigation 
in which others have spent sleepless nights. But where 
is that mutual guarantee which stands so prominent in 
the “ Constitution of the American Union,” and which 
constitutes the very gist of Fourier’s Theory? Sup- 
pose five hundred first rate workmen arrive on the 
banks of the Desmoin, and create a property worth 
$1,000,000, and wear out their lives and usefulness in 
so doing, because the corporators furnish first rate op- 


portunities to educate their children (?) ; but under the | 


low wages system they lay up nothing for a rainy day, 
or old age, and cease to be profitable to the eternal 
“ Corporators ;” what guarantee? The poor laws of 
Iowa? It is said the corporators of Lowell send mul- 
titudes of worn-out girls home to their relatives annu- 
ally, and replenish their factories with new recruits to 
be returned when they become unprofitable, and yet 
they promise high wages, and prostitute the press to 
say their girls lay up thousands ; what reason have we 
to believe thisscene will not be repeated on the Des- 
moin, by means of a press conducted with “ consum- 
mate ability.” It seems to us, we have quite a supply 
of such Associations in our land ; and the press which 
has the welfare of the whole human race at heart, 
should discountenance all those schemes which have 
whelmed the eastern world in worse than southern sla- 
very. 

It has become a maxim that Corporations have no 
soul. Corporators look at nothing but the almighty 
dollar ; they have nothing in common with the labor- 
ing classes, who maintain them in idleness and ease, 
with a princely income, any further than they minister 
to their all-devouring thirst for gold, which increases 
in a geometrical ratio, while it is fed with an arithmet- 
ical increase, and can never be satisfied with less than 
Deny these assertions, if 
you will; your paper furnishes evidence of the fact, 
strong as holy writ, every week. 

There are hundreds in the West, whole-souled As- 
sociationists, who are anxiously looking for an effort 
to be made by the American Union to establish an As- 
sociation on Fourier’s principles ; and yet other hun- 
dreds, equally anxious tor an associated change in the 


the whole—all it can get. 


present organization of society ; but who have no faith 
in the permanent success of any enterprise that admits 
a separate interest of any individual into its organiza- 
It has been said, by one of the wisest, that the 


it is, that in attempting to cherish this love, the two ef- 
forts in which we have been engaged, have sown the | 


Moneoqutnone, Ind. 


Now it | 


lennon nae eee 


theory of reconciling capital with labor so that they 
shall codperate harmoniously, remains to be made, 
alas! we fear never will be made, The former con- 
tinually stands with mouth wide open to devour the 
latter, It ie an insatiable monster, and you might as 
well satiate a shoal of sharks by throwing them a min- 
now. The ways in which it actsare a legion. It is not 
the giving one-fourth of its products to capital that 
constitutes the difficulty ; but the jarring interests of 
the two, the contention and strife, the destruction of 
all fraternal feeling, which thirst for gain brings in its 
train, that constitutes the bane of human happiness. 
Supposing the capitalist isa perfect gentleman, and 
would be ashamed of doing any thing mean. There 
are always little beings ever proffering their services as 
underlings, and always ready to do every mean and 
low lived trick. These become the under raters for 
work done, the clerks, the stewards, and in fact the 
pests of a minority in a thousand ways. Furnished 
with such, and the potent egis of his wealth, the capi- 
talist of five or ten thousand,has no difficulty in setting 
aside the solemn guarantee of the Constitution; and 
“if you do not like it you may go to law and pay costs 
But we do not wish to in- 


on both sides of the suit.” 
trude an argument against rating labor and dividend 
on capital upon you, at present; though Association- 
ists ought to know what experience teaches on this sub- 
ject, before they invest their all. 

On reviewing this scroll we have to take back the 
| assertion that the theory of reconciling capital with la- 
bor remains to be discovered. The discovery was long 
| since made by Ann Lee, as hasbeen fully proved by 
ample experience ; but still people (Associationists) 
are unwilling to allow that there are rights far more 
sacred than those of property. H.R. 8. 





To the Editors of the Harbinger : 
Sovrutneton, Conn., Oct. 19, 1848. 


Dear Frienns:—In your enthusiastic notice of a 
production which, of all that I have met with for some 
time past, most richly deserves such notice,—of Dr. 
| Bushnell’s oration; you speak of the “ Liberal or Uni- 
tarian Christians,’ Bushnell, 
'“published the offensive tracts, and got him to Cam- 
| bridge to preach before the last graduating class of 
This statement may convey 


’ 


as having sought Dr. 


young divines,” &c., &c. 
to many mindsa false impression, but I should not think 


it of sufficient importance to correct that impression, if 
I could not thereby convey some information of inter- 
est to all who seek the earthly, social realization of the 
| orator’s artistic play-life. 

I had the pleasure of hearing Dr. B.’s sermons at 
Cambridge, and at Andover, as well as his oration. I 
am intimately acquainted with the members of the 


last graduating class of the Cambridge school, and un- 
derstood their motives for inviting Dr. B. to Cambridge. 
It is customary for the graduating class to extend their 
own free and uninfluenced invitation to any one they 
may elect to preach their valedictory class sermon. 
Some members of the last class, earnestly sympathiz- 
ing in every movement towards a true Christian and 
Social Unity, and wholly above all sectarian feeling, 
proposed to invite and hear Dr. Bushnell, simply as a 





sincere and fearless seeker for the truth, and as a man 
earnestly devoted to the welfare and progress of hu- 
manity. Their invitation, and his answer to it, both of 
which I saw, were highly honorable to both parties, 
and placed him in the pulpit at Cambridge, invited 
from no sectarian feeling, and representing no party or 
dogmatic theology ; but a man speaking from his own 
sincere convictions of truth, and addressing men sup- 
posed to be equi lly sincere and earnest in their search 
for it. 
olic and comprehensive position than that taken by Dr. 
Bushnell in this sermon at Cambridge ; and 
every member of the class that invited him, sympathiz- 


No man ever assumed a more thoroughly cath- 
I believe 
ed with that position. He spoke, as was requested, 
on the one hand, and pre-conditioned on the other, 
without recognizing the least responsibility or obliga- 





tion to Orthodoxy on the one hand, or Liberalism on 
the other. And this truly catholic and profoundly- 
studied discourse presented more than one point to my 
mind, strikingly confirming the views that have been 
so ably argued in your columns by Y. 8. and others 
I wished to write you at the time of this discourse, but 
I despaired of conveving any idea of it. It will be 
published by the Doctor, with the Andover and New 
Haven discourses, in a forthcoming book of his own. 
As to the much-abused Theological Schoo! at Cam- 
bridge, most ebused by those who have claimed to be 
its warmest friends, I con assure youthat I have not 
| known a class there which did not contain students and 
inquirers wholly unlimited by any sectarian teeling, and 
| bound to no formulas of dead authority, or “ traditions 
lof the elders.” I never knew the broad humanitary 
| side of any question to be without earnest defenders in 
| discussion ; every form of social progress has been ta- 
ken up, and “ Fourierism ” itself been as fairly present- 
| ed as was possible within the necessary limits of lec- 
ture and debate. I know that some, at least, of those 
who have come out this year, are most painfully sensi- 
| tive to the monstrous corruptions and discords of civil- 


ization, and would sooner have their tongues cleave to 


| the roofs of their mouths, than cease to urge the claims 
|of man and of humanity, against those of selfishness 
| and of maminon ; and this as the very first message of 
| the gospel they would preach. Indeed it is this free 
and earnest spirit in the School, as I can abundantly 
testify, and many others with me, which has alone 
brought it under the ban of suspicion, coldness, neg- 


lect, and even abuse, from those who ought to have 


been its friends. If any one deserves the credit of 


seeds of dissolution, and have reaped the harvest. The i‘ getting” Dr. Bushnell to Cambridge, it belongs to 
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two or three young men there, who inviied him out of | 


} 


hearty sympathy with his catholic and constructive | 


And | 
I have every reason to believe that their owa living 


ground. and from no other motive whatsoever. 


voices will not be behind his in proclaiming the advent | 


of the Kingdom of Heaven to Earth. 

As tor the Phi Beta oration, I never knew one more 
en(iusiastieally or universally applauded. ‘Timid con- 
servatives for once outvied zealous reformers in the 
evsvestness of their praise. The Doctor's hand was 


wirtnly grasped on all sides by men, the large majority 
of whom must surely have been strangers to him in the 
flesa. Atthe customary dinner, it seemed as if the 
new idea of a play-life, as well as the Orator’s happy 


distinctions between work and play, would never be 
exhausted in the usual humor and repartee of the oc- 
casion. One of the complimentary speakers at table, 


Ihave myself heard in a public lectare caricaturing 
Fourierism as “ folly-ism.” He did not seem to put 
the same consiruction on the thoughts of that day. As 
you say, a new thought, a new word, a new impulse, 


aud coaviciion was then and there born in a purely lit- 
erary atmosphere, and it showed that even a Phi Beta 
oration need neither be dryly scientific,nor tamely log- 


icai,nor softly sentimental nor eloquent without thought 
and substance. ‘I'he next orator might even venture 
into some consideration of a new social coustitution, 
which should secure the greater liberty and happiness 
of the individual, ina closer union of heads, hearts and 
hands, upon the common food. 

At Andover, Dr. Bushnell stood forth to rebuke most 
emphatically the spirit of dogmatism and sect-ism, 
and to exercise it with the Appage Satanas of one 
free and truth-loving spirit. There were never more 
powerful, or more richly humorous exposées of Sect- 
isin, false Piet-ism, and all kinds of arrogant narrow- 
ness in religious thoughts and experience, than he gave 
here. 


Considering the sphere in which the man stood, 


addressing the oldest representatives and advocates of | 


the old Puritan theology, and this, too, in the hitherto 
well-known Orthodox school of the prophets ; hé seeim- 
ed more like a man than even on the other occasions. 
But he said no more to gratify narrow and _ self-com- 
placent Liberalism, than to conciliate ancient and keen- 
eyed Orthodoxy. Dr. Bushnell will never be known 
as a Unitarian, however much those who love that 
naine above all things else, may desire it. 

I have written more than I had intended ; but it is 
in iny satisfaction that one more such preacher, of so 
great eloquence and influence, is advocating the cause 
of human freedom and human progress, in the widest 
sense ; and against every narrow and sectarian influ- 
ence. ‘The number of such men is constantly increas- 
ing, and it may not be very long ere we shall see the 
up-springing and enthusiastic rapid spread of a New 
Religious Movement, one that shall directly seek the 
alliance of true Science, in earnestly seeking to estab- 
lish such a society as shall be most favorable to a truly 
Christian education, development and life, in every 
son and daughter ot humanity. The genuine New 
Church, the long-promised advent, cannot be afar off, 
when its dawning light already appears so clear and 
bright, that ghosts, and bats, and owls, and wild beasts, 
and all the creatures of the passing night, are seeking 
their holes and dens with such unquiet surprise and 
alarm ! H*. 

<a SERINE 
Working Meu's Protective Union. 
Boston, Oct. 23, 1848. 
To the Editors of the Harbinger: 

Gentlemen.—Having long been familar with the ef- 
forts you have made and are still making to bring about 
the Organization of Industry, and thinking a few lines 
from us in regard to the success of that portion of the 
work of preparing the working classes for collective 
action, we have taken upon ourselves as the humble 
instruments appointed by the Supreme Division of the 
Working Men’s Protective Union, to the Branch called 
the Board of Trade which consists of one member in 
each Division, the grand object of which is to concen- 
trate as much capital as possible in one Agency, in or- 
der to have a powerin the market, and also to com- 
mence bringing about an equitable system of Exchan- 
ges. We,who are immediately engaged in the pur- 
chasing department are somewhat imbued with the 
Associative principle, and are fully aware that we are 
only taking the primary and preparatory steps towards 
a great work, which is yet to be accomplished. As 
we have no organ in particular,since the Era of Indus- 
try was obliged to give up, and the Editor of the Jn- 
vestigator kindly offered to publish any thing we wan- 
ted to further the movement, you will find our last 
Quarterly Report in this week’s paper, which we think 
will convince you that we are not mere Visionaries, but 
that we are getting the lever under the old rotten sys- 
tem of commercial swindling, which will eventually 
turn it over. 


Yours, &c. P.I.B. 


From the articles that appear in our paper, from 
time to time, in relation to the “ Working Men’s Pro- 
tecuve Union,” our readers have obtained a general 
idea of its character and object-——-namely, to purchase 
groceries and other articles used in families at first 
cost or wholesale prices, and sell them to members of 
the Unicn at about the same rates, allowing of course 
for the incidental expenses necessarily incurred in 
renting stores and employing agents to buy and sell. 
A considerable saving is made by this arrangement ; 
and that it is rapidly becoming popular, will be plainly 
seen when we state that the Working Men’s Union, 
though not three years old, contains 63 Divisions, 
comprising an aggregate of 10,000 or 12,000 mem- 
bers—a larger and better organization than the working 
men have had in New England for many years. It is 
truly a praiseworthy movement; and thinking that 
our readers would be gratified to see one ot the Re- 
ports of the Supreme Division, or the Central Head o¢ 


we THE HAR 


this novel organization, and being desirous at the same 
time to extend the knowledge of it, we applied to the 
Clerk of the Board of Trade, Mr. Peter I. Backer, 
fora copy of one of these Reports. He has kindly 
furnished us with the following, being the Report of the 
Coinmittee on Trade for the Quarter ending Sept. 30. 
It gives a condensed account of their business transac- 
tions, and will no doubt be read with interest as the 
satisfactory commencement of an enterprise which is 
destined at no remote period to effect a salutary refor- 
mation in trade, and consequently in the social condi- 
tion of the laboring classes.—Jnvestigator. 


COPY OF REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON TRADE. 

The Board of Trade respectfully submit the follow- 
ing Report for the Quarter ending September 30,1848: 

The Board are happy to report that the success and 
| progress towards a concentration of capital, in order to 
‘obtain a power in the market, have increased during 
the present quarter. 

The competition to obtain the trade, increases ex- 
actly in proportion as the capital of the different Divi- 
sions is concentrated in one agency, thus lowering the 
profits on consumable articles. Instances could be ci- 
ted to prove the correctness of this statement, were it 

ecessary. 

- The Board have done what they could to bring about 
the System of Exchanges which we all aim at, by or- 
dering shoes and boots made for Divisions ; and in this 
branch they have been successful, and there is reason 
to hope that the laborers un this kind of work will be 
able eventually to exchange their work for other pro- 
ductions at such rates as will better remunerate them 
for their labor than heretofore. 

Some of the Divisions have sent orders for the pur- 
chase of manufactured cottons, calicoes, &c., in the 
Dry Goods line, and we have been able to purchase for 
them, as far as we have learned, to their satisfaction 
and advantage. 

Maawire vad crockery have also been ordered,and 
these the Board purchase of the first hands. 

In lamp oil the Board have made some efforts to ef- 
fect an exchange with the 48th Division, at Nantucket, 
and have received a few barrels from them,which gave 
good satisfaction. We then wrote to them and tried 
to get a price fixed for two or three months, in order 
that Divisions might lay in a winter stock; but the 
holders there, anticipating higher prices, this proved 
impracticable at the present time, and we found that 
we could do better in Boston. 

The Board received 275 barrels of Flour from Mr. 
Hugh T. Brooks, in the month of July, which were ta- 
ken up by the different Divisions, and gave general 
satisfaction. A number of the barrels were weighed, 
and overrun the usual weight four pounds. 

We shall expect some more flour from him, and also 
some cheese, as soon as the wheat market isa little 
settled. We also expect to receive some cheese from 
the 26th Division, Winooski Falls, (Vt.,) which we 
have ordered. 

There has been a rise on most goods within the last 
four or five weeks, and the Board, anticipating the 
state of the market, used their endeavors to persuade 
those Divisions that had the means, to lay in large 
stocks of sugar, molasses, and black tea, and it is be- 
lieved that a considerable sum has been saved by those 
Divisions that availed themselves of the opportunity. 
Hogshead sugars have advanced 1-2 ct. per pound. 
Box sugars, 1-4 ct. per pound. East Boston crushed 
sugar has been kept out of the market two weeks, and 
is now selling at 8 1-2 cts. per pound. Black teas have 
advanced at from 5 to7 cts. perpound. Molasses has 
advanced 5 cts. per gallon, for such as isin general 
use. Sumatra coffee has advanced 3-8 ct. per pound. 
Porto Cabello and Gonaives coffee is a little lower. St. 
Domingo is alittle higher. The contiaual fluctuations 
in the market require the most constant vigilance, and 
one of the most essential services the Board have been 
able to render the Divisions, is the securing large quan- 
tities of goods when they are at the lowest points, and 
thus having the advantage of the rise. This principle 
should be carried out by every member of the Union, 
by laying in all he can of such articles as will keep, 
when they are at their lowest rates. 

The amount of goods purchased for Divisions dur- 
ing ‘he quarter, is thirty-six thousand four hundred 
dollars. 

At the last meeting of the Board of Trade it was 
Resolved, That we recommend to the Supreme Divi- 
sion, that the commissions paid to the Board of Trade 
for purchasing, be reduced to 3-4 per cent. 

JOHN G. KAULBACK, Jr., Chairman, 
No. 5 1-2 Congress Square. 
Perer I. Buacxer, Clerk. 





To Correspondents, 

Litrtetox, N. H.—*F.H.” Yours of the 22d receiv- 
ed. The letter of former date was received, and the pa- 
perssent according toorder. Please inform us if all isnot 
right. 





The Treasurer of the American Union oF Associa- 
TIONIsTs acknowledges the receipt of Twenty Six dollars, 
from the Boston AFritiaTED Union, through Mr, F. G. 
Suaw. Epmunp Tweepy, 

October 28, 1848. Treasurer. 


ART REVIEW. 


Germania Musical Association, 

We were notable to attend any of the concerts of 
this company until Thursday evening, and indeed so ac- 
customed have we become to look for a preliminary 
flourish, to herald the arrival of any new claimants for 
public favor, and so quietly did they commence their 
performances, that we were scarcely aware of the exis- 
tence amongst us of a company of such superior 
merit. But the bill for that evening, embracing some 
of the very finest orchestral compositions in the world, 
decided us at once to go and witness whether the exe- 
eution corresponded with the high order of talent 
exhibited in the selection. All who have heard the 
exquisite performances of this band, will not require to 
be told that in this respect we were aot disappointed. 
The only one with which they can be fairly compared 
is the Steyermark Company, and it must be admitted 
that in some respects they have the advantage over 
even thta. While the same admirable precision of time 
and harmony ; the same unity of expression character- 
ize the performances of both companies; the superior 
numbers of the Germania Association give it in- 
creased power and volume of tone. It appears to us, 
however that this additional force has not been distribu- 
ted in the most judicious manner. The flute, clarionet, 








BINGER. 





oboe and contra-basso, for instance, have each been | Our Steyermarkische friends came back somewh,; 
doubled, while there has been no corresponding addi-| reduced in numbers. The new opera enterprise of 
tion to the violins, on which the effect of orchestral) Mr. Fry had taken off their masterly and 
performances greatly depends. According to our rec- | some violins were missing, 80 that the active force 1». 
ollections, the Steyermarkers had succeeded more per-| maining amounted only to fifteen. One or two of the 
fectly than the present company, in subduing the too| fraternity are sick, we are told, and to the credit of the 
prominent tones of the brass instrumente which seems to | rest are taken round with them, and cherished, and 
constitute the grand difficulty of all the orchestras we | made to share in all their profits. But the little bang, 
oats teed even now, is a most efficient musical body. Every in. 

We cannot too highly commend the style of music| strument is in the hands of a thorough master ; prac. 
given at the’r concerts. Only think of the overture to| tice has improved their individual skill, (their ensems), 
Wilhelm Tell, Beethoven’s great Symphony in D Ma- | hardly left room for improvement ;) the same serious, 
jor, and Mendglssobn’s exquisite overture to the Mid-| artist-like devotedness dignifies their whole perform. 
summer Night’s Dream, performed in one evening and | ance ; and the same youthful leader, Mr. Ratna, pre. 
with almost all the perfection that heart could desire,| sides with his accustomed grace and firmness. It seem, 
besides a choice selec‘ion of waltzes and operatic gems ;| to us, that a certain mechanical hardness, a Tigid cop. 
but, alas! how shall we chronicle the fact that all this| rectness, which characterized their first performances, 
failed to secure a full audience. True, the night was| has given way to a more flexible and fluid style, with. 
stormy, and we were trying to frame an apology for| out loss of precision ; that there is more of involun. 
the circumstance on this score, but on our way home-/ tary light and shade, more evidence of taste and sen. 
ward we passed a neighbouring hall devoted to negro| timent about itall. The central group of violins, wit, 
buffoonery which was pouring out its delighted crowds, | double bass and violincello, is very effective, always 
proving how little such slight obstacles are regarded,| maintaining a firm, pure outline ; the wings, of brag 
when the popular taste, such as it is, is really con-| and wood, supply their various coloring to the Picture, 
a without any offensive glare or wholesale splashing ; 

We bespeak, m advance from our friends in other| and the variously gifted, occasional or transitiona] 
cities, a liberal support for this company of true artists. | member, who is good at drum or triangle or anything, 
The state of musical culture in this country is, unhap-| is always to the purpose, whether he use his drum fy, 
pily not favorable to their remaining long together ; the | its own sound or for a screen before the mysterious 
best of them will probably find their way into the| warble of his oboe. 
local orchestras,as we are told, has been the case with The character of these concerts, (that is, of those 
the Steyermarkers. Years may elapse before another| given on week-day evenings,) has been essentially the 
opportunity is offered of hearing performances ofso high | same which we described last winter. The staple has 
an order. been the fantastic, graceful and delicious waltz or dance 
music of Strauss, Lanner, Gungl, &c.,—all good in ity 
way, but soon getting to be too much of a good thing. 
Its very variation is so perpetual and so capricious tha 
it gets to be all the same thing ; we get possessed with 
it, it takes hold of our nerves like strong coffee and 
sets them to making the same sort of music by the 
hour, involuntarily, whether we walk or sit, and when 
we would be rid of it, like fever dreams, whose very 
beauty and variety becomes a torment. Their gro- 
tesque pot-pourris, which please you, like a great Pa- 
risian or London newspaper, by their universality, 
which riot in bold contrasts, and make free with every. 
thing, from Strauss to Beethoven, from Donizetti t 
Handelian choruses, are much more to our liking ~ 
that is, provided we have to hear but one of them in 
an evening. But they have given us overtures, some 
of them of the noblest kind, as Der Freyschutz, and 
the Zauber flote, (Magic flute,) and good classic ones 
by Kalliwada and by Reissiger, one of them closing 
in a good vigorous fugue, which the several parts took 
up and passed about with knowing emphasis. This, 
however, could only be called a sketching out of over- 
tures ; a very perfect tracing of their outlines to hint to 
us of what they are, or what they might be, given with 
the full proportions of an orchestra; for what can 
compensate for the want of a large, compact mass of 
violins and others of their kindred ? 

All this, or tantamount to this, nearly, we have said 
before ; but it issomething, and it seems a duty, 
say that the Steyermarkers still hold together, and are 
what they were, for in these competitive and incoher- 
ent times of Civilization, where everything is at the 
mercy of the great confused commercial maelstrom, 
few opera companies or musical companies of any sort 
contrive to hold together long. But we have now 10 
speak of a new service rendered to the cause of music 
by these artists. They have given Sacrep Concerts, 
on Sunday evening,—three of them,—which have al- 
forded musical comfort of the purest and highest kind 
to a goodly crowd of listeners. 

They were held in the Masonic Temple, a hall of 
moderate size, but pleasant and social in its aspect, and 
in every way congenial to music. The audience were 
perfectly still, the pieces followed each other without 
unnecessary delay and without encores, so that the 
whole was over at an early hour, before any weariness 
could clog the sense ; and the selection of pieces play- 
ed was from the purest sources. The Programme of 
the last occasion (Sunday, Oct. 22,) is worthy to be re- 
corded here. 














































New Musical Publications. 


From G. P. Reep, 17 Tremont Row, Boston, we 
have received the following: 


1. Te sol quest’ anima; the celebrated Terzetto from 
Attila. By Verpi. pp. 5. 


2. Chi mi frena; from the opera of Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor. By Donizerti. Arranged asa Terzetto 
by Canpivo Curanetl. pp. 7. 

3. Une Fleur pour toi; Romance pour Piano, par 
Cuartes Voss. pp. 7 


The first of the above is one of the most admirable 
trios, for soprano, tenor and bass, in the whole range 
of modern Italian opera. It should be much in de- 
mand, for it is also very simple and practicable, provi- 
ded only that the bass voice have the faculty of sus- 
taining itself for so long above its native element, and 
atan altitude which usually contents the aspiration of 
atenor. Inthis Noverzi found no difficulty; and a 
more finished, pure, effective piece of vocal harmony 
has never been heard in our concert-rooms, than this 
trio from Attila, as it came from the voices of the ad- 
mirable three, Biscaccianti, Pereitii, and Nove.ui. 
The parts have each their individual melody, and each 
is characteristic ; a lover jealous and defiant, a loving 
maid protesting her fidelity, a friend or father intimat- 
ing reconciliation and fair weather ; such is the situa- 
tion, as nearly as we can judge from the trio itself, for 
we know not the story of the opera. 

No. 2. The quartette, or more properly sextette, 
from Lucien, given in full, with orchestra and all the 
voices, is transcendently glorious, by the unanimous 
consent of all who ever heard it, especially if Beng- 
pETTI was the central figure. We presume that Sia. 
Cutantl, in thus reducing its proportions to a trio, sim- 
ply wished to embody its main features ina form con- 
venient to most little private circles of singers, so that 
they might enjoy the pleasure of partially reproducing 
it themselves, and thus live over again in memory more 
clearly its full glories. The same wish probably indu- 
ced him to alter the key, sinking it half a tone, trom D 
flut to C, to ease the upward straining of the soprano 
part, whose earnestness attempts what is beyond na- 
ture to an ordinary voice. Yet the convenience costs 
the giving up of something by no means unessential ; 
to change the key of a piece of music, whatever cer- 
tain mathematical theorists may say, is like throwing a 
new atmosphere over a picture; the sextette from Lucia 
shivers in the key of C, as if out of its element. This 
we suppose the editor or arranger knew as well as we ; 
it was simply a question of expediency with him, and 
we ban find no fault, but cordially recommend his 
work. 

No. 3. Une Fleur pour toi; (“a flower for thee.”) 


Part I. 
1. Cuornat—* May the Lord be merciful,” = Luther. 
2. Sacrep OVERTURE, . .. Cherubin. 
3. Soxo for French Horn,“ Adagio Religioso,” 


an ff ; 3 Beethoven. 
Beautiful title ; beautifully set forth in the best style of 4. Anta from Stabat Mater, “ Cujus animam,” 
engraving, with tasteful vignette copied with such cun- Bossiai 
ning skill, that you would hardly know the Boston i ecisiens Rene aaa a Verdi 
from the French edition ; and the fair promise beauti- 
fully fulfilled in the music itself when you come to tran- Parr IL 
slate the sign into the thing signified, that is, the dumb | 6. Overrure,—* Ruins of Babylon,” Kurpinshy. 
notes into living sounds. The wine is worthy of the | 7. Anpants Reticioso, . Beethoven. 


. Soro for Trombone,—* The Prayer,” Mendelssohn. 
. Cuorat of the 15th Century. 


vase. Weare not familiar with the piano forte com- 
positions of Cuartes Voss; but there is a true artistic 
spirit, form and finish about this little Romance ; a very 
refined, delicate and quiet feeling pervades it; a sub- 
dued sensibility whose chords vibrate ever and anon 
with the full swell of passion. It must be felt to be 
performed. 


ooaonn 


The Chorals were grandly harmonized, and give! 
with a solemn effect. Cherubini’s overture,—CxEk” 
Bini, held in greater respect by Beethoven than J 
composer of his time,—was profoundly beautiful, org 
inal in its style, without a weak place in it from be 
ginning to end, or any most distant alliance with ‘¢ 
common-place, the superficial, or the labored. T¢ 
Adagio from Beethoven was in the most religious, !” 
timate and tender vein, and no more mystica! than ge" 
uine feeling always is; the obligato horn part discoul 
sed most eloquently and sweetly in the foreground & 
the murmuring harmonies, much to the credit of Het 
Grors, who performed it. The other selection fro 
Beethoven, the Andante Religioso, was arranged from 
one of his piano forte sonatas, a most majestic, solem! 
and soul-strengthening movement. 





The Steyermark Company. 


These excellent musicians are just closing a long 
and quite successful series of concerts in Boston, pre- 
vious to their departure for Havana. Thus far in the 
present season, the whole musical field of that city has 
had no other occupants, with the exception, of course, 
of the various littie straggling parties of “ families,” 
and glee singers, which have pitched their tents here 
and there in corners of it and a single concert, well re- 
ported, of the BrscaccianTI. 
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Worthy to follow in this great company was the 
« Cujus animam,” the famous tenor aria from the Sta- 
sat mater of Rosstnt. That gay, mercurial Italian, 
full-blooded man of this world as he is, has proved his 
capacity for deeper vein for once. The Stabat Ma- 
ter gains with every hearing, and is already voted 
classic and sacred, along with the great works of im- 
mortal masters. No piece seemed to enter the souls 
of the audience so deeply ; it was played with the ut- 
most taste and feeling, only much slower than it is di- 
rected in the composition. it being marked Allegro ; 
yet the Steyermarkers almost persuaded us that it is 
better, slow. 

The piece attributed to Menvetssoun disappointed 
ys; we know not whence it was taken ; possibly from 
some of the recitative portions of “ Elijah ;” but it 
closed with what was certainly the farthest possible 
from any likeness to the style of Mendelssohn, a lively 
movement ont of some Italian opera, too familiar to 
be easily identified. Verdi's Nebuchadnezzar is sa- 
cred but in name ; the portion given was brilliant, so 
that a portion of the audience forgot themselves so far 
as to applaud ; but it had little depth, or unity of pur- 

The overture to the “ Ruins of Babylon,” is a 
pleasing and ingenious composition, not unlike the 
overtures of Reissiger in style. 

In the wilderness of popular and trashy concerts, we 
shall long for the return of something so refreshing as 
these Sunday evening performances of the Steyermar- 
kers. We trust the new “ Germania Company,” from 
Berlin, who follow in their wake, with fuller numbers, 
will not waste all their strength on Waltzes and Pot- 
pourris,but dispense to us largely of the deeper treasures 
of Beethoven, Mozart, Mendelssohn, &c. 





Our Weekly Gossip. 


ENLARGEMENT OF THE Batrery.—This is a subject in 
which we have not felt much interest,simply from the fact 
that we have been a little dubious as to the influences and 
motives which were at the bottom of the movement. If 
it is what it purports to be, simply a plan to enlarge the 
Battery as a promenade, and for the uses of the public, we 
are most decidedly in favor of it. But if there are ulte- 
rior objects inconsistent with the entire preservation of 
every inch of both the old and new ground to be gained 
by the enlargement, we hope that it will meet with en- 
ergetic opposition. As the affair stands we are inclined 
to regard it with a favorable eye hoping that the proposi- 
tion conceals no sinister design. In nothing are we so 
much behind the great cities of Europe, as in the size and 
number of our public grounds. The proposed extension, 
if honestly carried out, will make the Battery, though stil! 
small, one of the finest promenades in the world. The 
Battery at present covers about ten acres of ground, en- 
larged as proposed it would cover twenty-four acres. At 
each extremity there is now a pier running out and ob- 
structing the water view, especially on the North River, 
while in the centre of the Battery the view is obstructed 
by Castle Garden. It is proposed to fill out the ground 
in the centreas far as the outermost wall of Castle Gar- 
den, and perhaps a few feet further so as to afford a prom- 
enade round the Castle. On the north to the westerly 
side of West street and on the south to a point two hun- 
dred feet in advance of the present sea wall or about two- 
thirds of the length of the new pier No. 1, East River. 
The depth of the water on the south side of Castile Garden 
would then vary from fifteen jeet to twenty-six feet. 

This project seems to find favor very generally with the 
press and we see that it has also been favorably enter- 
tained by one branch of the Common Council. At the 
last session of the Board of Assistants, the subject was ta- 
ken up. A resolution was offered by Mr. Getty to ascer- 
tain if there existed in ethers any vested rights. Mr, 
Schultz read a law of the State, of 1821, granting power 
to the City to extend the Battery 600 feet—as to the right 
of Mr. Vanderbilt in pier No. 1, he holds the pier only by 
sufferance, the City having reserved to itself the right of 
filling up to a line with West street—it was also said there 
issome doubt if the United States has not some claim in 
relation to the battery. 

The report of the committee, with rosolutions to adver- 
tise for contracts to fill in, were adopted. 

We presume the measure will be carried into effect and 
if it is it must be in good faith. Not aninch of the old or 
hew ground must be alienated from its legitimate public 
use to the purposes of private speculation, or our cot- 
porate authorities will rouse a storm that will blow them 
out of their seats,had they ten times the Aldermanic gravi- 
ty that they have, like so many feathers. 


Tae Farr.--The twenty-first annual exhibition of the 
American Institute closed at Castle Garden on Friday 
last. The Fair has been exceedingly well attended, and 
the articles exhibited were in many departments of unu- 
tual excellence, 

The daguerreotypes were decidedly better than any be- 
fore exhibited. And of these the best were several full 
tized specimens contained in the collec:ion of Mr. Gurney, 
189 Broadway. Wearehappy to learn that the silver 
medal was awarded to Mr. Gurney for his superiority in 
the art. His establishment we can recommend as being 
the one where the best and most life-like portraits can be 
Procured, In accuracy and naturalness of expression, 


Pr are no likenesses taken in the City that at all equal 
them. 


A Big Su1p.—The steamers by no means seem to have 
the effect predicted of putting down our sailing packets. 
These latter, despite the steamers, are not only increasing 
‘2 number, but vastly increasing in size. Messrs Wester- 
velt & McKay of this city, have just laid the keel of a 
*hip,intended for Robert Kermit’s Liverpool line of pac- 
kets, which will surpass in size, build and equipments, ev 
ery other Sailing vessel yet constructed in the United 
States, This ship will measure, in length, 200 feet ; breadth 
of beam, 415 feet ; depth of hold, 28 feet ; and will ear- 
TY 1,60 tons of cargo. 


Pros OLp Wortp Battap.—The far famed John Wilson 
Nia Troubadour of England and Scotland, arrived in the 
i ee and is to revive the entertainments whieh gave 
in satisfaction on his former visit, some ten years 


THE HARBINGER. 


Mayor Resiexev.--J. W. L. Childers, Esq., Mayor of 
the city of Mobile, has resigned his office. e following 
re from his letter of resination assigns the cause : 

“The melancholy fact that I am the victim of a disease 
utterly incurable is im upon my mind with each 
succeeding hour of my life. No pen can describe my phy- 
sical sufferings, nor any generous friend estimate my men- 
tal anguish. Feeling myself to be incapacitated to dis- 
charge the onorous duties of the office of Mayor, by rea- 
son of my affliction, I respectfully tender you my resig- 
nation. 


Ligot. Titpen.—A card from this gentleman, dated Bi- 
loxi, Oct. 6th, appears in the New Orleans Picayune, in 
which after repudiating the charge that he was instru- 
mental in producing the death of the late Mr. School- 
craft, he says: 

With life and health, and freedom of action, I shall not 
only manage honestly to provide a comfortable support 
for my family, but also to pay every cent that I owe on 
the face of the earth, principal and interest. Only let 
the world give me a chance. I am not so bad a man, 
neither by real character nor by disposition, as I have 
been represented to be; and with the opportunities I have 
mentioned, it shall not be my fault if my acts do not 
prove the truth of my words. Feeling that obstacles in- 
numerable will continue to be opposed to me, I shall for 
the present assume a name different from my own, mere- 
ly to enable me to procure work and an honest livelihood. 

In this letter Mr. Tilden does not allude to the cireum- 
stances, which attached a stigma to his good name in 
Mexico; so that we are le/t in doubt as to whether he ad- 
mits or denies the justice of the decision of the Court 
Martial against him. 


Next Morvine.—The Leicester Mercury reports an 
anecdote of a joiner at Matlock who recently returned 
home one night steeped in inebriating liquors, and who, 
when reducing his thirsty frame to a state of nudity like 
to the condition of the “untutored savage,” threw his 
clothes, as he believed, on a chair. The morning discov- 
ered in the grate a large quantity of tinder, a few metal 
buttons, and a small quantity of molten silver. The latter 
had been a watch. 


Tue Know-att.—We have before noticed how frequent- 
ly of late Shakespeare has been shown to be a scientific 
man. Dr. Knox (in the Medical Times) contends that 
“from an instinctive glance so universal and penetrating 
nothing could be concealed,” and that the great bard un- 
derstood all about the distinctive characteristics of Celts 
and Saxons, his Celts being Doctor Caius, Sir Hugh 
Evans, Fluellen and Owen Glendower.” “Mine host 
of the Garter” wasa Saxon. ‘The learned doctor says : 
“They must have read William Shakespeare to no profit 
who have not discovered that he perfectly knew and ap- 
preciated the characters of race, their nice distinctions, 
physical and moral.” 


A Gentiteman Marcu-sE._ex !—A well-dressd young 
man, with lavender coloured gloves on his hands, has been 
tramping the streets of thic town for the last few days, 
offering lucifer matches for sale, giving out that he is the 
unfortunate lover whois condemned to sell a certain num- 
ber of boxes before the hard-hearted father of his “lady- 
love” will allow him to marry her, of which we give a 
notice some weeks sincé ; aud of which story this “gentle- 
man’ has been cunning enough to take advantage. He is 
vastly too delicate to carry his own goods about, only 
burdening himself with a box or two ata time, being 
attended by a man with a number of boxes around his 
hat and carrying a. good supply in a carpet-bag! We 
hope he may meet the success he deserves, and that the 
poor little children who try to geta living by selling their 
boxes of matches will not find their trade much iujured 
by the genteel match-man. We findfrom the Derby Re- 
porter, that this man and his “servant” were taken on 
Monday by the police before the Derby magistrates, for 
obstructing the thoroughfares, and were discharged on 
promising to leave the town.— Leicester Mercury. 


Too Man.y a Woman.—The Macelesfield Courier re- 
ports a curious case of a woman who on her death-bed 
was found to bea woman although she had for many years 
passed asa male. During this time the deceased had sev- 
eral wives but as her (his) earnings as a tinker were consid- | 
erable,sometimes hali guinea a day,and as the women were 
kindly treated none of them betrayed the secret. The 
disguise, however, was known to the members of a fami- 
ly located at Biddulph Moor, but leading a wandering 
gipsy life. These persons were always avoided by the 
man-woman. “One peculiarity of her character,’ says 
the Courier, “is well remembered. She was very fond 
of picking quarrels in public-houses. On such occasions 
she would challenge the men out to fight, threaten to clear 
the room, &c. One man says, ‘And she could fight very 
well, too.’ It, in these freaks, however,she chanced to see 
a Biddulph man, she would not say another word, and 
would sneak out of the room as soon as possible.” 


Parisian Occupatioxs.—“Paris,” says the London 
Times, “has scarcely any other employments for its million | 
inhabitants than those which are the first to fail in the hour | 
of adversity. Its faubourgsare oecupied by manufactur- 
ers of bronzes, or-molu, marqueterie, buh! work, furniture, 
mirrors, china, clocks, table ornaments, marbles, farniture, 
and all that contributes to appearance and enjoyment.” 


A fellow convicted betore the Lord Mayor of London, 
the other day of stealing a quantity of herring from Bil 
lingsgate market pleaded hard to be let off with a repri- 
mand. “I beg your Lordship will be so good as to give me 
a severe reprimand ;” said he “I deserve that.” “Yes,” said 
the Lord Mayor, “I'll reprimand you with imprisonment 
and hard labor for six months.” 








THE DAGUERREOT YPE 
AND FOREIGN MISCELLANY ; 
A MAGAZINE OF LITERATURE AND SCIENCE, 
Compiled chiefly from the Periodical Pubiications of England, 
France and Germany. 


ROSPECTUS.—The design of the work is to furnish the 
American Public with a faithful view of all the noblest ef- 
forts made in the great word of European Literattre, present- 
ing 4 series of striking pictures of the constantly—varying as- 
pect of public affairs, of the state of the public taste, and the 
bent of public opinion, in the most refined and intellectual coun~ 
tries of Europe—embracing political articles, chosen without 
Party bias, and with sole reference to their importance—essays 
on a variety of subjects—notices of geographical discoveries, 
voyages and travels—biography anJ history —and unexception~ 
able tales, now and then, to beguile the tedium of a weary hour ; 
also, brief reviews and notices of new books pubjished in this 
country, carefully made and strictly impartial, with original ar- 
ticles occasionally on subjects of national importance. 

The same editorial pen, that one of the Editors (familiar from 
@ long residence on the Continent of Europe, with the language 
and literature of Germany and France,) will continue to enrich 
the work with well executed translations from the leading Ger- | 
man and French Pe:odicals ; these have hitherto distinguished 
the work from all others. and constituted one of the most at- 
tractive features of this miscellyny. 

The first Number of the 34 Volume will be published imme- 
diately, and arrangements are made to ensure punctuality and 
the regular tra_.smis-ion of the work. Thesuccessive Numbers 
will appear on the 2d and 4th Saturdays of every month — 
Twelve Nmmbers will form a Volume, subscribers thus receiv- 
ing annually two large and handsome volumes, each consisting 
of at least 500 pages, and containing besides original matter, the | 
most interesting productions of the best foreign writers of the | 
day. | 
Terms :—The price of subscription will be Three Dovlars a | 
year, always payable in advance. | 

Agencies, for increasing the circulation of the work, will be | 

| 
| 





established in all important places ip the Union, and a liberal 
compensation alowed. App ications, with references, are in- 
vited. 
To Clergymen, or others, who will procure for us four | 
subscribers, and seud us $)., a fifth copy gratis will be sent for | 
one year. 

As an inducement to new subscribers, we will give them | 
an opportunity of making the work complete, by furnishing the 
first and second volumes at $175 each, in handsome binding. 
The vols. will always be bound in uniform style, so that 4 
scribers who may desire it may have the roeenny of ex- 
changing their future numbers for vols. to match, or of having | 
them bound, at a trifling advance 

Published by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
No. 111 Washington Street, Boston. 


HOMCEOPATHIC MEDICINES AND BOOKS. 


M&® WM. RADDE, No. 322 Broadway, New York, Gener | 


Agent for the Central Homeopathic Pharmacy at a. 
sic, for the United States, respectiully informs the Homeopathic 
Physicians and the frie nol the System, that he has always on 
hand a assortment of Homeopathic Medicines. in complete 
sets, or [a vials, in Tinctures, Dilutions and ‘Triturations 
Aliso, all Homeopathic Books published in this countryand Eu- 
rope. th n20 


LOVE IN THE PHALANSTERY. ; 
Y Victor Hennequin. Price (24 cents. This day published 
B and for sale at THE HARBINGER OFFICE, 
su3 No. 9 Spruce Street. 


NTELLIGENT name ee men can obtain im. 


mediate and profitable employment as agents for a new Sci- 
entific periodical, by addressing Dr. J. R- Bucnanan, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. The business will yield forty or fifty dollars a 
month. None need apply unless well recommended. Those 
well acquainted with physiology, phi enology, and the collater- 
al sciences would be preierred. au i9 


LiF DR ING. 
MEMOIR OF OLA RHA! Sanne, 
With Extracts from his Correspondence and Manuscripts. 


DITED by his nephew, William Henry ea 
prised in three volumes of from tour hundred and fifty to 





five hundred pages each, uniform with the best edition of the | 


works. Two very superior lortraits of Dr Channing appear 
in the volumes ; one trom a painting by Allston, the other by 


Gambardella. 
CONTENTS. 


Part First.—Parentage and Birth—Boy hood—College Life— 
Richmond—Studies and Settlement. 

Part Second.—Early Ministvy—Spiritual Growth—The Uni- 
tarian Controversy —Middle-age Ministry —European Journey. 

Part Third—The Ministry and Literature — Religion and 
Philosophy—Social Reforms—The Anti-Slavery Movement— 
Politics—F riends—Home Life—Notes. 

Published by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
may 20 111 Washington street, Boston. 


; LIFE OF FOURIER, | 
HE Life of Charles Fourier, by Ch Pellarin, M.D. Trans- 
lated by Francis Geo. shaw ; with an elegant engraved 
rtrait. Price. $!,00- Will be sent by mail. This day pub- 
ished and forsale at 
THE HARBINGER OFFICE, 
s9 9 Spruce Street. 
PORTRAITS OF FOURIER. 
NEW supply of Sartain’s mezzotint portrait of Fourier, 
Also, a steel engraving of Fourier, by Andrews, forsale at 
the HARBINGER OFFICE, 
au 19 No. 9, Spruce street. 





RUDOLPH GARRIGUE 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 2 ASTOR HOUSE, 
Barclay Street, New York. 

EGS leave to inform his triends and the public that his ar- 
rangements for the speedy and cheap importation of foreign 
books are now unrivalled in this country, and that orders en- 
trusted to his care will meet with immedinte attention, Orders 
are sent to Europe by every Steamer, and returns obtained by the 
next German Steamer, thus limiting the time required for filling 
any order to from two to three months. He feels bound toexpress 
his thanks to his numerous friends for the ample encourage. 
ment he is enjoying, and he will continue to justity their confi- 
dence by the most punctual and fuithful discharge of his obliga- 

tions. 

List of Recent Importations. 

J. Salvador, Geschichte der Romerherrschaft in Judea und der 
Zerstorung Jerusalems. Deutsch von Ludw. Efthler, 2 

vols. Svo. with 4maps. Bremen, 1848 Sewed, $8. 

F. W. Barthold’s Deutschland und die Hugenotten Geschichte 
des Einflusses der Deutschen auf Frankreichs kirchliche 
und burgeriiche Verhaltuisse von der Zeit des Schmalkaldi- 
schen Bundes bis zum Gesetz von Nantes 1531-1598. Ist vol 
8vo. Bremen, 1848. Sewed, $2 25. 

A very important work on the important period of the six- 
teenth century. 

Dr. K, W. Ideler, Der Wahnsinn in seine: psychologischen und 
socialen Bedeutung erlautert durch Krankengeschichten. Jst 
vol, 8vo. Bremen, 1848. Sewed, $1 76. 

5 ken Viamisch-Belgien, 2 vols. 8vo. Bremen, 1848. Sew, 

. $3. 

A very superior work on Belgium with ee to its origin 
historical development, political and social movements, fine 
arts, language, &c. &c. 

Politisehe Denkwurdigkeiten aus Oelsner’s Schriften herausgeg. 
v. Dr G Oelsner-Monmorque. } vol. 8vo. Bremen, 1848. 

- Sewed, $1 75. 

Half of these interesting memoirs are written in the French 
language. 

Schwarze und Weisse; Skizzen aus Bourbon von Dr. Oelsner 
Monmorque. 12mo. Bremen, 1848. Sewed, $1 25. 

A very spirited .4nti-Slavery Book. 

C. Reinhold’s gesammelte Novellen. 2 Baende, 1 vol. Die Kin- 
der dev Fremve. 2d vol. Real and Ideal. Bremen, 1848. Sew- 
ed, $2 50. 

One of the productions in Belles Lettres deserving a more 
than passing notice. ; 

Catalogues, ancient and modern, and all bibliographical infor- 
mation regarding Germany, France and the North of Europe 
are,on application, readily furnished by 

RUDOL?PH GARRIGUE, 
823 2 Astor House, (Barclay st.) New York 


OFFICE OF THE AMERIGAN UNION, 

The Executive Committee of the AMERIcAx Union oF 
AssociaTionists have taken an office at No. 9 Spruce St., 
(up stairs) where they will hereafter hold their meetings 
for the transaction of business, and to which place all com- 
munications o them should be addressed. The General 
Agent of the Union will be found there during office hours; 
and all members of Affiliated Unions, and persons in gene- 
ral, interested in the Associative movement, are respect 
fully invited to visit the Office whenever it may suit their 
convenience. 


Applications for Tracts Pamphlets, and other Associa- | 


tive publications, and for Lecturers on Association, may 
be made at the above office. Address, 
GEORGE RIPLEY 
Office Am. Union Associationists, 
9 Spruce St.. New York 


SWEDENBORG’S WRITINGS. 
EAVENLY Arcana. or Heavenly Mysteries contained in 
the Sacred Scriptures, manifested and laid open ; and index 
13 v ols. 8vo. $17 

The Apocalypse Explained according to the Spiritual Sense 
wherein are revealed the Arcana which are predicted therein. 
5 vols. $850. 

The Four Leading Doctrines of the New Church, heing those 
concerning The Lord, The Sacred Scripture to which is added 
The W hite Horse ; Faith ; and Life. Neat Cambric, 6244 cents. 

On the New Jerusalem and its Heavenly Doctrine—I0 : ents 
single. 

Doctrine of the New Jerusalem concerning Charity. 12, 

True Christian Religion; or the Universal Theology of the 
New Chareh. 1 vol 8vo. Cambric. $2 

A Treatise concerning the Last Judgment and the Destruc- 
tion of Babylon. Cambric,44 cents. 

On the Earthsin our Solar System ; together with an Account 
of their inhabitants. Cambric, 44 cents 

On the Athanasian Creed, Cambric, 44 cents 

The Treatise on the Divine Love and Wisdom. 44 cents. 


The Wisdom of Angels concerning the Divine Love and Di- | 


vine Wisdom, 624 cents. 

The do. do. concerning the Divine Providence, in which the 
Laws of Order are unfolded by which the Divine Government 
is regulated. 624¢ cents 

The Delights of Wisdom concerning Conjugial Love. & vo 
Cambric, 31 50. 

A Treatise Concerning Heaven and Hell, being a relation of 
things seen and heard. ‘2 mo. 75 cents. 


A Summary Exposition of the Internal Sense of the Prophet: | 


ical Books of the Old Testament, and of the Psalms. Twenty 
cents 

The Brief Exposition of the Doctrines of the New Church, 
19°44 cents, 

The Nature of the Intercourse between the Soul and the 
Body. 6} cents 

PHILOSOPHICAL AND SCIENTIFC WORKS. 
ENGLI8\i EDITIONS. 

The Principia, or first principles of natural things ; 2 vols, 

7 26 

The Economy of the Animal Kingdom, 2 vols $7 25. 

Principles of Chemistry, with other Treatises ; 1 vol. $8 28. 

Outlines of a Philosophical Argument upon the Infinite, 
translated by Wilkinson. $1 87. ’ 

Posthumous Tracts, No. j, 2 and 3 do., each No. 44 cents. 

Hieroglyphic Key, do. 50 cents : 

Miscellaneons Observations,connected with the Physical Sci- 
ences. $2 

Also the Collateral Works, Tracts, &c. 

Published and for sale by 
OTIS CLAPP, 
mar 4, 12 School street, Boston. 


| post paid, Cincinnati, O. 


HUNT’S MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE 
AD COMMERCIAL REVIEW, 

| Established July, 1839, by FREEMAN HUNT, Editorand 

Proprictor. 

| Published Monthly,at 142 Fulton street, New York— 


at Five Dollars per annum, in Advance. 


HE “MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE AND COMMER- 
CIAL REVIEW,” will continue to include in its design 
every subject connected with Commerce, Manufactures and 
Political Economy, as—Commercial Legislatio,, Commercial 
| History and Geography ; Mercantile Biography ; Essays from 
the ablest pens on the leading \opics of the day, relatmmg to Com. 
| mercial Affairs; Descriptive =tatistien|, «nd Historical Ac- 
| counts of the various commodi'ies which form the sulject of 
| Mercantile Transactions ; Port Charges; ‘Tariffs ; Customs and 
Commercial Regulations ; ‘Treaties ; (.mmercial stuti-tics of 
| the United States, and the ditterent countries of the world with 
| which we have intercourse, including their Physical Charac. 
ter, Population, Productions, Exports. Imports Seaports. Mon. 
| $e Weights, Measures, Finance and Banking Associations ; 
nterprises connecied with Commerce, embracing Fisheries, 
Incorporated Compenies, Railroacs, Canais, steamboets, Docks, 
Post Offices, &e.; V'rincip'es of Commerce, Finance and Benk- 
ing, with Practical and Historical Details and Illustrations ; 
Commercial Law and Mercantile Law Reports and Decisions 
of Courts in the Unite States and Europe, including Insurance, 
Partnership, l’rincipal and Age st, Bils of Exchange, “ale, 
Guaranty, Bankruptcy. shipping and Navigution, &e , and 
whatever else shail tend to develop the resources of the coun. 
try nnd the world, and illustrate the various topics bearing upon 
| Commerce and Commercial Literature ; and we may venture to 
say that no work hei ctofore publi-hed, embraces in its pages so 
| large an amount of information on all these suljects as the four- 
| teen volumes now completed. 
Our means of enhoncing the value of “Tar Merenants’ 
| MaGazine ann Commenciat Review,” are constantly inereas- 
ing. and, with new sources of information, an extending corres. 
pondence abroad and other facilities which ten years’ devotion 
tion to asingle object have enabled us to make avnilable,we shal] 
be able to render the work a perfect rade mecum for the Merchont 
and Manufacturer, as well as to the Statesman and Political 
Economist, and. indeed, all who desire information on the mul- 
tifarious operations of business life. 








&iG-Complete sets of the Merchants’ Magazine embracing 
seventeen semi-annual volumes, of more than 600 large octavo 
pages each, bringing it down to Dec., ‘847, may be obtained at 
the Publisher's Office, 142 Fulton street, New York at the sub- 
scription price. 


ECLECTIC MEDICAL INSTITUTE, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

HE next Fall and Winter course of Lectures commences in 

this Institution on the first Monday in November, and con- 

tinues four months. which is immediately after succeeded by 

the Spring and Summer Session, which also continues ioup 

mouths. A gratuitous preliminary course commences On the 
first Monday in October, and continues one mouth. 





FACULTY. 
Tickets 
B. L. Hill, M. D. Anatomy and Operative Surgery giv vo 
L. E. Jones, M. D. Materia Medica, Therapeutics 
BG OED (58 «3:4 1 BN ban ede 65's 40 0.06 It 00 
J. H.O iver, M. D. Chemistry and Phaimacy,. . . 10 00 
W. Beach, M D. Surgery and Clinical Medicine, 10 00 
A.-H. Baldrige, \). D. Obstetrics and Diseases of . 
Women and Children. . 2... 00... cee eee 10 00 
J.R. Buchanan, M. D. Physiology, Institutes of 
Medicine and Medical Jurisprude:ce....... 10 00 
T. V. Morrow, M. D. Pathology, Theory and prac- 
tice of Medicine... .. 10 0 


Matriculation Ticket ¢3 ; use of Library $2 ; Graduation } ee 
$10. Demonstrators Ticket, 5—optional. One hu: dred dol 
lars paid on or betore the first Mouday in November vext, will be 
| received as payment in full torthe entire tuitio: of one studi: t : 
— Matriculation, Library, and Demonstrator’s Fees except- 
ed. 

The course of instruction embraces a full and thorough pre- 
sentation of the various departments of medical Science taught 
in the Leading Colleges of America ; together with much ad- 
ditional matter not imparted in any other institution, viz : recent 
and important discoveries in physiology, beari: g upe:. diag: osis 
and practice ; a more thorough and practical system of Mate- 
ria Medica and Pharmacy—anda reformed system of practice, 
based upon extensive experience and scientific research, which 
enables the practitioner better to preserve the vital energies— 
to discard the use of mercurial medicines, and general depletion 
and to treat with success many medical and surgical cases, that 
baffle the usual resources of medicine. Six or seven leciures 
and examinations will be given daily. Candidates of giadua 
tion, in aidition to the weliminary time of study, must & € at- 
tended two regular collegiate courses of medical lectures, (the 
last of which must be in this Institute,) or one course after four 
years’ practice. 

The Institute was chartered in 1845.—The classesin attend- 
ance upon the lectures have numbered as follows: 1845 6,> — 
1846-7, 127— 1947-8, 220. It is txpected thet intwo or three 
years its classes wil] be among the largest in the United States 
The collegiate edifice (corver of Court and | lum streets) will 
be enlarged in 1849, sufticient for the reception of »00 or 1L00 
pupils. 

Letters upon business or soliciting information, must be ad- 
| dress to the undersigned, (post paid.) Notes ot solv-nt Banks, 

of the States in which the students reside, will be received in 
pa) ment of fees. Board may be obtained in the cily at from $2 
to $3 per week. 





T.V. MORROW, M.D., 
Dean ot the Faculty 
Cincinnati, July 29, 1848. aul2 


BRITISH PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 
./ UBSCRIBE early while the terms are low! Repu! lication 
of the London Quarterly Review, the Edingburg Review, 
the North British Review, the Westminster Review, and Black- 
wood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 

The above Periodicals are reprinted in New York , immedi; te. 
ly on their arrival by the British steamers, in a bewutiful « leer 
type, on fine white poper, and are faithful copies of the origi- 
nals, Blackwood’s Magazine being an exact fac-simile o! the 
Edinburgh edition 

They «embrace the views of the three great parties in Eng- 
land—Tory, Whig, and Radical. ‘Blackwooa” end the “Lon. 
don Quarterly” are ‘lory ; the “ Edinburgh Review” W hig ; 

and the’*Westminster Review” Radical. The “North British 
Review” is more of areligious character, having been original. 
ly edited by Dr. Chalmers, and now, since his death, being con- 
ducted by his son-in-law, Dr. Hanna, associated with Sir David 
Brewster, Its literary character is of the very highest order 
Prices of 1>48, (if subscribed for early.) 


For any one of the four Reviews, $3 0 per apnum, 


For any two . 600 

For any three - 700 e 
For all four ot the ” 8 00 ” 
For Black wood’s Magazine, 3 00 « 
For Blackwood and thiee Reviews, 9 00 ‘ 
For Black wood and the four Reviews, 10 (") “ 


Payments to be made in all cases in advance. 

Ciuspinc —Four copies of any or all the above works wall 
be sent to one address on poyment of the regular subscription 
for three— he fourth copy being gratis 

Earvy Copirs —A late arrangement with the British publish- 
ers of Black wood’s Magazine secures to us curly sheets cl that 
work, by which we shall be able to place the enure nem! er in 
| the hands of subscribers before any portion of it can be reprinted 
lin any of the American Journals, For this and other adventa- 
ges secured to our subscribers, we pay so large a considerstion, 
that we may be compelied to raise the price of the Magazine, 
| Therefore We repeat “subscribe cariy while the price is low !” 

Remittances and communications should be always addressed 
post pail or franked, to the publishers, 
LEONARD SCOTT &CO,, 

; Fulton st., New York. 





PHONETIC MAGAZINE, 
| A Cuear MonTHur !'rk10picaL, 


EVOTED to the interests of Education, by means of Lan 
guage Reform, to Science, Alt and Miscellany. 





| The subscriber will issue, about the ist of July, a periocical 
lof the above character. To the triends of the Irinting end 
| Writing Reform, we have no apology to offer, for we feel assur 
| ed they willhail w ith ple sure its appevrence. Such » journal 
nas been culled for since the first introduction of Flonotop) in 
to this country, and we feel confident @ liberal suppor! will be 
given it. , s 
To those unacquainted with the Reform, we will onl) say, 
the sooner they become 80 the sooner will they enjoy the great 
| satisfaction of aiding a cause that promises so much for buns an 
improvement. Bui, independent ‘of its ~— object, it will 
| be of much interest and service asa family paper 


We ask all of a progressive mind, all who desire th distemi- 
| nation of sound improvement, and especially we ash the trends 


of Education to lend us their support and influence. 
| The Magazine will be published in Cincinnati, on the Ist of 
leach month: will contain 4 large octavo, double column pa- 


ges, with a printed cover, at $! a year, always in advance, or six 
copies tor $5. Agents may retain $1 for their services out of 
every six they receive for subscription. Address the publisher 





ELIAS LO GLEY, 
jlo Editor and Publisher. 
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